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The word "communications" is employed by Squad- 
ron Leader Harris throughout Lifelines of Victory 
in its full military sense: "Act, power, or means of 
communicating or passing from place to place. . . . 
Specif., pi.: A system of routes for moving troops, 
supplies, etc., in military operations." Webster's 
New International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Second Edition, Unabridged. 



Part I The Theory of Communications 

"Strategy is the study of communications" 
General von Willisen, author of the Theorie des 

"on strategy 



owes his fame not so much to his campaigns, in which 
he did not distinguish himself, but rather to this well- 
known aphorism. 

"Strategy is the study of communications/* These 
six worJs contairi HJeTpl^^ volumi- 

nous work, and by keeping them in mind the layman, 
with the aid of a good map, is likely to get as near 
the truth as the military expert. Indeed, certain mem- 
bers of the High Command have shown themselves 
curiously incapable of grasping the strategic picture as 
a whole. Thus, admirals often appear unable to think 
in terms of air, and generals sometimes attain their 
exalted rank after a lifetime of study of earlier wars, 
which leaves them masters only of outdated theory. 

Other authorities, including Napoleon and Clause- 
witz, have covered the wide field of strategy in all its 
phases, but by none have first principles been laid 

3 
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down with such admirable clarity as by General Bed- 
ford Forrest in his classic rule "to get there firstest 
with the mostest." The Japanese appear to have been 
guided by this formula in their initial offensives 
against the United Nations. Unfortunately the stress 
of circumstance imposed the very antithesis upon 
Britain and the United States, with whom the order 
of the day was 'last with the least/' or, to use the 
phrase which is fast becoming proverbial and, there- 
fore, mirrors public opinion, "too little and too late." 
The complexity of modern warfare makes it diffi- 
cult, even for professional soldiers, to place each and 
every facet of strategy into its right perspective. We 
wiU therefore leave this ambitious program to others 
and ignoring variables will confine ourselves to the 
one factor which remains constant, which, is common 
to all three services and influences every move in 
every 



The prime role played by communications in this 
war was not long ago emphasized by Mr. Willkie in 
a speech in New York. "This war/* he said, "was 
often described as primarily a war of production, 
but it has now been transformed into one that is 

I!^ 

In a critical study of the vital role played by com- 

munications, many contributory factors must be 
taken into account. Such are, first and foremost, local 
control of the air, with its power to disrupt communi- 
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cations behind the enemy's lines; next, fuel supply; 
thirdly, capacity of road and rail; fourthly, avail- 
ability of shipping and its exposure to interception; 
fifth, nature of terrain, etc. Of these, it is perhaps 
wiser to take fuel right out of the class of contributory 
factors, because fuel is rather an integral part of the 
line of communications. 

Above all, the comparative efficiency of the means 
of transport employed must first be carefully weighed. 
Rail can carry more than road, but of all means of 
transport the ship is by far the most efficient and 
economical. Thus for instance in May, 1942, it cost 
a cent a gallon, including heavy war-risk insurance, 
to send oil by tanker from Texas round Florida to 
New Jersey, Freight charges by direct rail route, 
which is about one-half the distance, were four cents 
a gallon and had been as high as six. The advantage of 
ship over rail in this instance would therefore ap- 
pear to be about ten to one. This gives some indi- 
cation of the difficulties the Axis is encountering in 
the long rail haul from the oil fields of Rumania to 
the various fronts, whereas Texas, Haifa, Abadan, 
and Bahrein are in comparison right at hand for us. 

It is common practice to state that such economic 
theory is out of date and that the Nazi has learned to 
ignore economic laws with impunity. But economy 
is our only method of measuring manpower and 
d it is very clear titiat excessive expenditure 
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of effort in one direction must influence adversely the 
potential maximum of effort that can be employed 
in others. 

It is also useful to compare the quality of the mate- 
rial used by the combatants. The excellence of Amer- 
ican equipment bulldozers, motor graders, etc. as 
provided by International Harvester and others, 
gives the United Nations a marked advantage over 
the adversary in the construction of roads, airdromes, 
and so forth. And the superiority of American motor 
transport over all others is still more important. In 
this connection, Greek staff officers told me once in 
Egypt that the success of their initial campaign 
against the Italians in Albania was rendered possible 
by the excellence of a fleet of 600 American trucks, 
which gave them a vast advantage. The British staff 
would undoubtedly be glad to pay the same tribute 
to American transport material used in Abyssinia and 
Libya. 

Under the conditions of modern warfare, communi- 
cations must without question be the very first con- 
cern of strategy; without secure lifelines military 
action of any description is impossible. Even airplanes 
are powerless, and still more so tanks, halted at a 
short distance from their bases without fuel and re- 
placements; they are utterly dependent on cumber- 
some maintenance and service units, which must be 
delivered by sea or rail at advanced striking points. 
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The problem of supply is further accentuated by 
the growing multiplicity of armament: the rifle is giv- 
ing way to the tommy gun,, which uses many times as 
much ammunition; weight and caliber of artillery is 
constantly increasing; the tank has introduced a new 
factor and so has the airplane, particularly in tlie 
weight of material and fuel which must follow them 
wherever they go. 

A point constantly lost sight of is that the auto- 
mobile in warfare is a -factor of immobility. Gone are 
the days when there was no limit to the useful pene- 
tration of a hostile force. In those days men went on 
foot and horseback; a sword, a bow, and a quiverful 
of arrows was all the accouterment they carried. 
Alexander the Great established his Headquarters in 
Afghanistan in the Ghorband Valley northeast of 
Kawbul (so written because it is so pronounced), and 
though two thousand miles from his home base, he 
lived off the country and so was not preoccupied by 
diminishing stocks and the necessity of replenishing 
them. His Macedonians ranged from there into Cen- 
tral India and even Far-Eastern Siberia. The hordes 
of Genghis Khan and successive waves of Mongols 
and Turanians swept right up to the gates of Vienna; 
the Arabs burst out of their deserts and ranged across 
Africa and Spain to Tours. 

Baggage became more cumbersome with the in- 
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troduction of artillery, which was the first drag on 
mobility. And nowadays motorized equipment can 
go only so far as the nearest fuel supply and serv- 
icing station will permit certainly not more than one 
hundred miles or so from a well-equipped and con- 
stantly replenished base. So here we find that out- 
standing paradox: ^(^^mobS^n^of armies byjthe 
use of the automobile! 

In other words, with the advent of the internal 
combustion engine which has made the short haul 
shorter* the ^ long haul t h the diffi- 

culties increasing with every mile covered by an ad- 
vancing army away from its base. By comparison with 
the conditions obtaining a hundred years ago, the 
truth of this will readily be seen. 

Napoleon's all-embracing genius was responsible 
for the creation of the division, which in numbers has 
remained fairly constant: say, between fifteen an'd 
twenty thousand men for all the armies of the world, 
though the personnel of armored divisions is con- 
siderably less. It would be most instructive to hive 
an accurate comparison of the weight of material 
needed per average division in small arms, artillery, 
munitions, and other accouterments in Napoleon's 
day, as against the weight needed by an average 
modern division. The ratio between the two might 
be as much as one to a hundred. *" This gives us a 

* This figure would require some adjustment, because commu- 
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striking indication of the growth in importance of 
the line of communication. 

It would be a still nicer calculation for the Quar- 
termaster General's office and for the transportation 
experts to work out a similar comparison between this 
war and the last. A graph of the increase in the weight 
of material used would show the growth of the im- 
portance of lines of communication. It would b0 
found that it requires at least twice as much effort 
to move a division a hundred miles as it did twenty 
years ago an example of the growing limitations 
of land transport. This may well prove Hitler's un- 
doing, because, apparently ignorant himself of the 
implications of the distances involved in a campaign 
against the Soviet, he overruled the warnings of his 
staff, counting on a repetition in Russia of his easy 
successes in France. 

The transport problem also explains the ominous 
pause between the Polish campaign and the blitz- 
krieg in the west in May, 1940. The so-called "phony" 
or "bore" war was largely a period of preparation, 
used to bring up the immense stock necessary for 
a modern offensive. 

While our military commanders should give prior- 
ity to problems of communication when making 
strategic dispositions, they should be equally mindful 

nication has improved. On the other hand, the maintenance 
problem has also grown. 
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of the importance of denying communications to the 
enemy. Tlie latter should indeed be a vital part of all 
regular military training, as it has been in Russia 
where the "scorched earth" policy has been so rigor- 
ously and so effectively carried out to the enemy's 
bitter cost. 

Since there will surely be more retreats before the 
war is over, every individual connected with trans- 
port or communications in all their forms should go 
through a period of intensive training in demolition* 
The drivers of every truck and the guardians of 
every dump should be provided with the necessary 
tools and explosives, and made responsible for the 
destruction of their charge. Only by such training 
would demolition become as natural as a physical 
reflex, and this would prevent a repetition of those 
sad and all too frequent occasions on which this has 
not been done during this war, and from which the 
enemy has greatly benefited. The chance of recover- 
ing small quantities of transport and material by 
counterattack is a minor consideration as compared 
to the certainty of denying it to the enemy. 

The public is impressionable, and catchwords 
about the incompetence of Brass Hats, Colonel 
Blimps, etc., are taken at their face value. Neverthe- 
less the standard of staff work in the armies of the 
democracies is extremely high and compares favor- 
ably with the best standard to be found in industry 
or any other branch of civil activity. It is therefore 
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presumptuous to offer advice on matters well within 
their ken. All the same, I could wish that the study of 
communications be given first place in all military 
training, whether tactical or strategic, and even on 
maneuver. 

To pass from the general to the specific, let us ex- 
amine the effect of recent operations from the point 
of view of our lifelines of victory. An immediate and 
serious result of the campaign in Greece was the loss 
of vast quantities of material, particularly of motor 
transport, amounting it is said to a sizable proportion 
of the annual output of British factories. Observance 
of the strict rules of the game, of which Paragraph I, 
Chapter I, is "think first and foremost and all the 
time of the vital issue of communications," would 
perhaps have resulted in completer demolition not 
only of munitions factories, but also of all means of 
transport and stocks of fuel. There seems to have 
been divided authority and the work was unfor- 
tunately left largely in the hands of the unhappy 
Greeks, already engulfed in the chaos of defeat. 

Again, Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, in his admirable book, 
Action on All Fronts a model of all that reporting 
should be mentions that one of many air raids on the 
Corinth Canal was completely successful and has 
permanently closed it. The canal is cut in a V with 
sharply inclined sides in places 400 feet deep, and 
complete demolition of it is therefore child's play. 
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It could have been blocked for the rest of the war in 
a few hours by a demolition squad at considerably 
less cost than by these R.A.F. raids, thus denying to 
the enemy all possibility of using this route for tank- 
ers from Costanza a most important consideration, 
since pipeline to the Danube and rail can never re- 
place bulk transport of oil by ship. 

Another serious result of the Grecian campaign 
was the loss of Crete, now a barrier to the Aegean 
and a menace constantly pressing down on Britain's 
North African shore, only 250 miles away, and cramp- 
ing our every move in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Crete is now used as a supplementary take-off to the 
airdromes of the Dodecanese Islands, of which only 
Maritza is probably capable of accommodating heavy 
bombers. From Crete it is an easy run to bomb Suez 
and occasionally block the Capal \yy parachute mine, 
during which periods the onus" (if supplying the Near 
East is thrown on the quite inadequate facilities of 
Fort Tewfik. The resultant confusion has shocKe3 
some observers who have mistakenly attributed it 
to inefficiency because they were not fully cognizant 
of the real facts, which were that the capacity of the 
harbor was hopelessly overtaxed. Nor were they 
aware of the basic underlying cause of all Britain's 
difficulties in this area the temporary loss of con- 
trol of communications in the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. 
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Though examination of the "might have been" is 
generally unprofitable, there is a valuable lesson to 
be learned from a post-mortem of the Grecian cam- 
paign. In view of the complete demoralization of 
the Italians at the time of the first Libyan offensive, 
another month would have seen the British safely in- 
stalled in Tripoli, where they would by now un- 
doubtedly have been in a position to undertake that 
offensive against Italy which is generally recognized 
as the easiest access to the citadel of the enemy. Our 
sealine would have been open and Wavell would 
have been alongside a well-disposed Weygand with 
God knows what happy results. All of Africa, with its 
immense resources, would have been clear of the 
Axis no possibility of sending Mokta Hadid ore, the 
phosphates of Tunis, and other much-needed raw 
materials across to Marseilles and thence to Germany. 
Three-quarters of the Mediterranean would have 
been a Sea of Ours not even the Italianissimi could 
then have called it a "Mare Nostrum" and Britain 
could have doubled the maximum use of her shipping 
by opening the Gibraltar route* 

This is a lesson indeed that in this war communi- 
cations must ever be the strategist's first concern. 

To xecover ..xoutrsLfi^l .Sill^MM^tSF.^?^, !jp * s 
clearly an objective worthy of our most concentrated 
efforts. 



Part II The Battle Fronts 

THE LIBYAN_CAMPAIGN 

A signal instance of the manner in which communi- 
cations affect the issue has been the campaign in 
Libya, which for a time bore all the appearance of a 
game of shuttlecock. The Italians in 1940 were in- 
stalled right on the Egyptian frontier and all their 
material had to be hauled 300 miles from Beagazi, 
which was under constant bombardment, or 700 
miles from Tripoli, over the one good littoral road 
and across desert tracks. General supplies from Italy 
had perforce to run the gantlet of the British block- 
ade, which was at least partly effective so long as 
Malta remained an offensive base for fighter aircraft. 
Fuel came from still farther afield, by train from 
Leuna, Politz, or the Ruhr, or by barge up a thou- 
sand miles of Danube to Regensburg, and then an- 
other thousand miles by rail to Southern Italy. Owing 
to British submarine successes in the Aegean, only 
an occasional tanker was at tibat time using the 
Corinth Canal. 

In General Wavell, the Allies had an observant 

14 
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student and a brilliant exponent of the art of waging 
war, one of the few who has grasped the lessons of 
recent campaigns and those of the past in all their 
implications. He was therefore content to let the 
enemy deal with difficulties of supply, rather than do 
so himself, until he was quite ready for a knock-out 
offensive. The first rush, when it did come, would 
have taken British and Imperial troops right through 
to Tripoli but for the necessity of withdrawing men 
and material for the ill-fated campaign in Greece. 
As it was, however, it took them through to Bengazi 
and beyond, to the bottom of the Gulf of SirteJQtacft, 
geography the deus ex machina of modern warfare 
reasserted itself. It was much less of a haul from 
Tripoli to El Agheila than from Alexandria to that 
point, about one-third as far. The boot was now on 
the other leg, and the problem of supply, aggravated 
by every additional mile of line, became increasingly 
difficult of solution for the Imperial forces and made 
it easy for the Italians with their German reinforce- 
ments to push the Allies right back to the Egyptian 
frontier but for the time being no farther, in spite 
of an immeasurable superiority in tanks and aircraft. 
EcB^e_of m t^, problem of supply the Axis forces 
could advance just so far from their base and no 
farther. 

Distance alone is not the only obstacle in this 
abomination of desolation. This desert is a constant 
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strain on endurance and morale. There is a constant 
plague of flies wherever men congregate. And these 
flies carry some form of infection, so that the slightest 
cut or abrasion of the skin festers and refuses to heal. 
Climatic conditions are very severe, not only the 
unbearable heat of the desert sun, from which there 
is no respite for there is no shade and tents are 
taboo, being visible from the air but also the un- 
bearable cold of the desert nights in winter. 

Furthermore, all year round, the desert breeze 
raises clouds of sand, and particularly the terrible 
"Hamseen" wind of spring which blows for fifty 
days from Tibesti and the Tanezrouf t in the heart of 
the Sahara and picks up loose sand from those mighty 
dunes which are a feature of the North African 
deserts and are rarely found elsewhere. Every now 
and again there rises from these drab ochre wastes 
a smooth undulation of pure golden sand, the limits 
of which are most clearly defined the desert stops 
and the dune begins. If you try to get around one of 
these dunes, you will find that there is no way around, 
for they are frequently 150 miles in length. They 
rarely rise to more than 100 feet or so, but the smooth- 
ness of their contours is as a rule unbroken so that 
they constitute an impassable barrier to transport. 
These dunes are vast masses of loose sand and form 
the inexhaustible source from which tite d6Sfert winds 
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are charged to torment the adventurer in these bad 
lands. 

This desert along the coastal fringe is of relatively 
recent creation, for from Bengazi to Alexandria and 
particularly in Cyrenaica many traces of Roman 
cities, villas, and irrigation works have been un- 
covered. But today the fertile fields of old are an 
inferno of burning sand, and the granaries of once- 
imperial Rome are a giant graveyard. 

We can take for granted an equality of determina- 
tion and of fighting spirit among the adversaries, at 
any rate after the arrival of the Germans on the 
scene. Thus communications hold, ^e^jcal^Fpj^ga 
them depends the energy of the punch each com- 
batant can pack at the end of his line. This can best 
be measured in tons, and when we know the relative 
weight of the enemy's punch and ours, we can ignore 
not only the human factor, which is a constant, but 
even the unpredictable such as the influence of tibe 
weather, the element of surprise, etc. because in a 
long-drawn-out campaign fortuitous advantage will 
now favor one side and now the other, evening out 
in the long run. 

Now let us look at the situation as it stood in the 
spring of 1942 that is, three months before Rommel 
launched his spectacular June offensive. Our mili- 
tary experts knew to a ton how much could be hauled 
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over the railway line from Alexandria to Mersa 
Matrah near the Libyan frontier every day; let us 
call it X tons as the censor might not pass accu- 
rate figures. They also knew how much could be 
hauled by Rommel over the weary miles of desert to 
the Egyptian frontier. For guidance in the matter of 
road capacity, it is well to remember that 500 tons a 
day is a heavy load for military routes, and 20,000 
tons would be a high monthly average, though this 
is not infrequently exceeded. 

Rommel's maximum capacity of delivery at the 
Egyptian frontier, using the shore road and aU desert 
tracks, had hitherto not been much more than |. 
Even | put him, though better equipped, at a dis- 
advantage, and he could not hope to deliver a knock- 
out blow until he had nearly reached y, or equality. 
Even then, every mile would mean so much more 
difficulty for him and a more vigorous defense by the 
Allies, bolstered by a smooth flow of supplies over 
short lines of communication. 

Thus some twenty months of fierce desert fighting 
made it palpably clear that the outcome would be an 
endless see-saw until one side or the other could as- 
semble such vast quantities of material and fuel as 
would enable him to knock his adversary right out 
of the picture. 

These facts were not lost upon the astute Rommel. 
How then did he solve his supply problem? The 
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answer was given us by the man best qualified to 
judge Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham, long fight- 
ing commander of Britain's Mediterranean Fleet, 
now a member of the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington. "Last October [1941];' the Admiral 
told Washington reporters, "before the British, ad- 
vance from the Egyptian border, submarines, the 
R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm, operating from Malta, 
were devastating Axis supplies to Libya. At one 
time quite 50 per cent of the ships sailing to Libya 
were sunk and Rommel got very short of stores. The 
Germans tumbled to this and put very heavy air 
forces into Sicily, and pounded Malta until Rommel 
gof almost all the supplies he wanted" 

In other words, the first round of the Battle of 
Egypt was fought in the skies over MaHarTRe 1S*- 
rific aerial blitz that made Malta useless as a fighter 
base opened up Rommel's vital Mediterranean life- 
line anci enabled him to assemble in Libya the 
material necessary for a major pjEferisiye. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the enemy's task was simplified by the 
connivance of Vichy, which may have allowed the 
Axis to ferry supplies to Tunis across the narrow 
straits negotiable overnight between Sicily and 
French North Africa. 

In the second round the great Libyan tank bat- 
tles, which led to the fall of Tobmk and which crit- 
ically weakened the strength of the British Eighth 
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Army one of the great imponderables of war, bril- 
liant generalship, no doubt played a large part. But 
all the military genius in the world would have 
availed Rommel nothing had he not previously won 
the essential battle of supply. Communications ef- 
fectively held the scale, and the scales were tipped 
by the bombs that blasted Malta's airfields and by 
the ships that under cover of darkness negotiated 
the narrow waters of the Mediterranean. 

ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN 

The student of communications should also bear in 
mind the lesson of the Abyssinian campaign. In the 
initial stages, very shortly after the entry of the 
Italians into the war, befeathered Bersaglieri were 
strutting in Kassala. All Italy was beflagged and 
echoing to a paean of victory. British and Im- 
perial troops, including crack regiments, had been 
driven right down through Hargheisa and to Berbera 
and into the sea. It was a terrible blow to the people 
of the Empire to see British troops fade away like 
chaff in the wind before Italians. But in this retreat 
Wavell and his able lieutenant Cunningham showed 
a perfect understanding of the rules of strategy, and 
left the ever lengthening haul to the Italians to cope 
with, until such time as they had quietly assembled 
their forces and the needed tonnage of material cat 
a good base at Mombasa. 
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When ready, they drove the Italians out of Chis- 
mayu, out of Mogadiscio and then right up into the 
heart of Africa. The reader may here ask himself how 
it was possible for Cunningham's men to advance 800 
miles across desert and scrub to Harrar and another 
400 to Addis Ababa. Wouldn't the ever lengthening 
line stop them? The answer is that the British had a 
line, however long it might be, whereas the Italians 
had no line at all along which to replenish stocks of 
material, and particularly fuel, as and when depleted. 
Eyen^ tires^hadjo b^Jlown from Bengazi across a 
thousai^^miles pJL Sahara to OweinaF^jodT then" sm- 
other thousand right across the Sudan to Eritrea; 
and there are Imown instances of fighter aircraft 
having been flown dismantled by the same route in 
large transpQjrLships. 

Thus when the Italians disposed of the necessary 
material they drove us right out of Somaliland, but 
when we had established our depots, which we could 
replenish by sea, we ^^JSve^^^Agm^j^hit out of 
Abyssinia, because they had no line of conmTumcjP 

*- V- ...... " ''>'''> A ''.**^. W ^^^^ 



ATTACK THROUGH TURKEY 

Short of complete collaboration on the part of the 
Turks, which is the diplomat's headache and not the 
strategist's but which would enable the Germans to 
launch their offensive from the Turco-Syrian frontier 
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instead of from scratch from Bulgarian bases, the 
enemy would again run up against serious transport 
difficulties, aggravated by the phyiscal obstacles they 
would encounter. The predominant feature of the 
Anatolian Plateau is its desertic cKaracter. It is* moun- 
tainous and arid and where level resembles the Rus- 
sian steppeland, but is more barren. The mountains 
culminate in the Taurus barrier and the Anti-Taurus 
and their continuation eastwards, which together 
form the watershed for the streams which run toward 
the Aegean and the Black Sea, though these mostly 
peter out in salt lakes before reaching blue water; 
to the south, the great rivers of Mesopotamia find 
their way to the Persian Gulf and lesser streams to 
the Mediterranean. The average height of these bare 
mprotaw is about 7,000 feet, and it is the exception 
rather than the rule to find belts of forest and grassy 
alps, where shepherds tend their flocks. Access to the 
south must be sought through the Cilician Gates 
3,300 feet high and a few less accessible passes. 
There is an indifferent coast road from Payas to 
Alexandretta, and even in the Hatay there are few 
passes the Baghche Pass over the Giaour Dagh (the 
Mountain of the Unbelievers), and the Beilan Pass, 
which Napoleon took on his way inland. 

Across this forbidding Anatolian Plateau there is 
only one highway which can be considered all- 
weather, running frcpi JJgjidar Pasha opposite Stain- 
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bul to Ankara, Kayseri ? and Mersin. This road in its 
present state could not carry heavy military loads. As 
for the railway, even under German technical super- 
vision it is doubtful whether the alternate routes via 
Eski-Shehir and Konia, or Manissa-Aidin could ever 
deal with the traffic necessary to supply panzer di- 
visions. No comparison can be drawn with European 
railways or American; a good illustration of this is 
given by Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, who mentions Turkish 
children (but more probably Armenian) running be- 
side the train to sell flowers on his journey from 
Leninakhan to Ankara. 

The southern portion of this Anatolian line is pecul- 
iarly vulnerable to air attack, for where it emerges 
from the Taurus onwards, and particularly after 
Fevzi Pasha, there is a succession of viaducts, tun- 
nels, and bridges all easy targets. Another limiting 
factor is that roads are nonexistent in this part of 
Turkey. In the most favorable circumstances, there- 
fore, Germany could not hope to deliver over these 
900 miles of plateau anything like the volume of ma- 
terial which she would find opposing her south of 
the Tauius. The capacity of all lines northward 
through Syria, where rail is good and the roads ex- 
cellent, is many times as great. 

When it is realized that an armored division can 
burn up as niuch as 500 tons of gasoline a day in addi- 
tion to 'current maintenance and that an ordinary 
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division needs at least 300 tons of material, it will be 
seen that the enemy would have the minimum of 
essential supplies and little margin for operational 
surprises. 

The same argument applies to an air attack on 
Syria via Cyprus. The range of a sustained aerial 
blitz against ground troops is roughly 200 miles, and 
in this case the enemy would not enjoy the advantage 
he had in Crete of overwhelming air superiority in 
the first place and of a dozen or more airdromes in 
the immediate vicinity. Scarpanto was a quarter of 
an hour's flight for fighters from Crete, and Rhodes 
and Cos little more. Cyprus itself is 300 miles from 
the Dodecanese and therefore out of fighter range. 
Even if the enemy took the island, he would find its 
air facilities inadequate to organize a further push on 
Syria itself. A landing on the Latakia beaches pre- 
supposes control by the Axis of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, which at this writing appears somewhat un- 
likely. Without this control the enemy will be hard 
put to bring the necessary weight of material to bear 
on the point of onslaught. 

Before leaving the Middle-Eastern theater, let us 
examine the implications of the Japanese control of 
the Bay of Bengal. This does not mean that they con- 
trol the Indian Ocean, as the distance from their 
bases would hardly allow them to risk capital ships 
west of Colombo. But there is a real danger of tip and 
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run raids on the Gulf of Oman and even as far as the 
Bab el Mandeb, which in the first case might inter- 
fere with fuel supplies from Abadan, and in the sec- 
ond with convoys for the Middle East. 

Up until quite recently, mass movement between 
Egypt and Iraq and the Persian Gulf has been de- 
pendent on the maintenance of ship-borne traffic, via 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. Now certain cat- 
egories of petroleum products, particularly kerosene,, 
which is much used in the Middle East, were drawn, 
exclusively from the refinery at Abadan. It was there- 
fore most important to keep the line open, and indeed 
it still is. But the menace of Japanese interference 
has been attenuated to some extent by two new land 
routes, which will permit lateral communication 
throughout the Middle-Eastern area. The first of 
these routes is the standard-gauge rail link between 
Haifa and Tripoli in Syria:* w Conipleeon of this vital 
link is due soon, and will enable Egyptian rolling; 
stPQLtQ.be used anywhere in the area. The second i& 
the Bagdad-Haifa Road, which was built to protect 
the fuel lines of Abadan and Kirkuk. This road crosses. 
500 miles of desert as empty as can be found any- 
where in the world^The money and effort expended 
has been quite out of proportion to any normal peace- 
time traffic the road ma^ be expected to carry; but 
the real objective has been attained the possibility 

^Previously there was only a narrow-gauge railway link be- 
tween Haifa, Damascus, and Rayak. 
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of lateral movement between Libya and Afghanistan. 
It is now twenty-four Kours joumey T>y good motor 
road from Jerusalem to Bagdad, one-half the time re- 
quired by the circuitous rail route through Aleppo 
and Nisibin. Regular bus services have even been es- 
tablished, and surfacing is so good that a day and 
night average of 30 miles an hour is easily maintained. 
This alternate route may be of the greatest value, 
particularly if and when the Mediterranean lifeline is 
reopened. 

THE RUSSIAN FRONT 

Taking Russia as a second example of the decisive 
importance of communications, the case presents it- 
self somewhat as in Libya. In the summer of 1941, 
with superior forces and unlimited material, the Ger- 
mans drove ahead with ever lengthening lines; but 
the elastic of strategy can stretch just so far and no 
farther, and the moment comes when it snaps out- 
right or snaps right back. 

In this case, too, unless a sufficiently vast store of 
material and fuel has been collected out of harm's 
way to the west of the Dnieper .to enable the Ger- 
mans to dfive right through 1,000 miles to Baku, the 
1942 offensive may put an unbearable strain on the 
tensile strength of the extended Nazi lines. 

In connection with this Russian campaign, it is in- 
teresting to examine Germany's real motive in launch- 
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ing herself into this adventure, for which no good 
explanation has ever been offered, though of course 
the need for oil has generally been given as the prime 
motive. 

It would appear to me, rather, that the fear of en- 
circlement, that is, of having no communication with 
the outside world and with sources of every kind of 
much needed raw material, was very real in the mind 
of the Nazis. By constant repetition of the word 
"Umkreisung," this fear finally attained the propor- 
tions of a national phobia. This started the German 
people barging about like a bull in a pen, seeking an 
outlet at any cost. The rush into Russia was as in- 
stinctive and unreasoning as the blind charge of a 
bull. It would seem that all the members of the Axis, 
in voicing this complaint of encirclement, subcon- 
sciously admitted the danger of control of the sea 
lanes by potential enemies. For that very reason, the 
far-sighted Jap, while appraising the new role of 
aircraft in war at its right value, has built up over the 
last ten years a chain of ocean bases in the Mandated 
areas of the Pacific, along the coast of China, in 
Formosa, Hainan, and finally Indo-China, to enlarge 
the limits of his pen. He has now broken out and must 
in due course be reconciled* 

~ Although German supply and maintenance organi- 
zation is of the very highest order, it would appear 
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impossible to those trained in the problems of com- 
munications that the Nazis will be able to prolong 
the miracles which they have been hourly producing 
during the last year on this extended Russian front. 
It is said that they have succeeded in altering the 
gauge of many of the railway lines to enable them to 
use their own rolling-stock. Their advanced line is at 
an average of 800 miles from the former German 
frontier, and all their material must be hauled that 
distance; this will put an increasingly unbearable 
strain on Central European railways, which were 
known to be in bad condition even before the war 
started. Further, military highways in Russia are 
practically nonexistent, with the exception of the one 
Moscow-Minsk road. 

A blitz advances in bounds, each bound of neces- 
sity shorter than the last; the problem of supply grows 
also in bounds, each of necessity greater than the 
last. Panzers can leap a hundred miles at the start of 
the race, but only twenty or thirty on the fourth lap. 
The original range of the aerial blitz, during which 
dive bombers are used to blast the way for infantry, 
is said to be 200 miles. If 1,000 planes are used in 
such a blitz, you must have 100 per cent reserve, and 
replacements should arrive at 10 per cent a week, 
that is one hundred planes every seven days. All these 
have to be flown a thousand miles from German pro- 
duction centers. Here it is well to remember that 
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wear and tear is the biggest item in plane losses, then 
comes battle, and lastly accidents. Panzer and dive 
bomber must be supplied with ammunition and fuel; 
only oil men, familiar with the difficulties of bringing 
Texas oil to New Jersey in thirty-ton tank cars over 
American railroads, can appreciate the staggering 
complexities of supplying a two-thousand-mile front 
v^ith j>il in ten-ton tank cars, such as are commonly 
used in Europe, and that with the nearest fuel source 
probably a thousand miles away. 

We have from the lips of Field Marshal Goering 
himself a graphic picture of the frightful supply dif- 
ficulties encountered by the Nazis during the Russian 
winter. "The winter campaign has been terrible/* 
Goering admitted. "There was not a front line such 
as we had known in the first World War. There was 
only a dugout here, a dugout there, a lightly fortified 
village or small wood. The Russians were in our rear 
in the north the Russians were in our rear, in the 
center the Russians were in our rear, and in the south 
the Russians were in our rear. 

"Guerrillas blew up railways and ambushed our 
supplies. Our troops nearly froze to death in the grim 
cold. The icy Winter made railway tracks break. Our 
engines could not run. For whole days front lines 
were without ammunition, food and clothing." 

No doubt the winter of 1941-42 was well em- 
ployed, with typical German thoroughness, in build- 
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ing up vast oil stocks. But what will happen when 
the time for replenishment arrives? 

In contrast to all this, as the summer of 1942 
opened, the Russian armies were nearer to their main 
bases and their sources of supply than they were at 
the beginning of the war. They had oil at their back 
door on the Caucasus front, and river transport avail- 
able over great areas. Their industry., too, was right 
at hand to the east of Moscow. In fact, it was the 
Russians who had become a compact unit with short 
interior lines, and the Germans who were spread out 
far from their bases. It is conceivable that the Ger- 
mans will employ stocks accumulated over the winter 
to good purpose and they may even have some spec- 
tacular successes, but if the Russians continue their 
spirited resistance, there can be but one answer in 
the long run ultimate exhaustion of the Nazi war 
machine. 

There is no reason to suppose that even the fall of 
Leningrad and Moscow would lead to a collapse of 
Russian resistance. Our Allies have organized de- 
fense in depth to an extent undreamed of and indeed 
impossible anywhere else in the world. Mushroom in- 
dustries have grown up and taken root in the Urals 
and right over to the Kuzbas Basin, three thousand 
miles east of Moscow. Another generation will find 
great centers of production developed in this richly 
endowed region, where metallurgy's every need can 
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be met, and which is destined to be the "Heartland" 
pf the Eastern hemisphere. Arms, tanks, planes, and 
munitions are pouring out of the Urals already but 
not in sufficient quantity to meet the German threat. 
Russia needs all she can get from us, and more than 
deserves it all. 

" As long as we control the North Atlantic, where 
we have never been seriously challenged, and pro- 
duce the necessary ships, we can continue to pour 
material into Archangel and Murmansk. A possible 
threat to one of our supply lines to Russia has arisen 
in the Indian Ocean, but by reason of the long land 
haul from the head of the Persian Gulf to the Cas- 
pian Sea this route is of less importance than the 
northern route to the White Sea ports. These Russian 
lines are probably the most vital of all for the com- 
bined war effort of the United Nations. 

THE FAR-EASTERN FRONT 

The laws which govern communications will be 
found to apply and to a far greater degree to the 
highly touted possibility of a United Nations offen- 
sive against the Axis in China. How can one imagine 
that the United Nations will ever succeed in deliver- 
ing sufficient material over the immense distances 
from India to Central China to enable the Chinese to 
exchange blow for blow and drive the Japs back into 
the sea, which they control? It is already a most 
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meritorious performance that we have succeeded in 
supplying the Chinese with enough to enable them to 
counter the Japanese thrust and hold the enemy 
bogged down a thousand miles from the sea, for here 
the Japs in turn have to suffer the limitations of land 
transport. 

Ask the transportation officer how many tons can 
be delivered monthly to Kunming, even if the Ran- 
goon, Mandalay, Lashio railroad had not been cut. 
He will tell you that the Japanese can certainly de- 
liver every day an equal number of tons by sea to 
Chinese ports an outstanding illustration of the 
superiority of shipping over all other forms of trans- 
port and particularly road transport. 

Furthermore, with the cutting of the Burma Road, 
the new route over the mountains of the Shan States, 
from Sadiya to Paoshan where it joins the main road 
again, will carry only a fraction of past deliveries, and 
encounters every imaginable physical difficulty, in- 
cluding passes of 7,000 feet and more. Rather than 
attempt this, it might actually be more advantageous 
to equip Chinese troops in Assam and perhaps India, 
building them up into a powerful force on secure and 
accessible bases for the eventual offensive that will 
drive the Japs out of Thailand, Indo-China, and the 
Malay States. We should at the same time spare no 
effort to supply Chungking with the essential tools of 
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war, to enable its armies to continue their most useful 
role of immobilizing some twenty or thirty divisions 
of Japanese troops for policing the vast spaces of oc- 
cupied China. But it is evident that our allies* offen- 
sive role must be limited to guerrilla warfare and to 
keeping the enemy constantly on the alert with a 
policy of ceaseless attrition. Projects for full-scale of- 
fensive action must be left to those theaters where 
such action is possible, that is to say where the trans- 
port officer will tell you he can deliver supplies in the 
necessary bulk. 

If and when Russia finds herself free enough to 
take offensive action in the Far East, the whole pic- 
ture will change. A Russian incursion into Manchu- 

^ Cbi^ the 

^ United Na- 



tions to take full advantage 
Until that moment, the laws of the limitations of land 
transport limit also the scope of Chinese activities. 
The trickle of deliveries from Russia via Alma Ata 
and Urumchi may keep the Chinese in small arms but 
little else, and, while it is easy enough to supply them 
with aircraft, it is almost impossible to service planes 
once delivered. The one prospect of useful offensive 
sallies against Japan proper from Chinese soil is of- 
fered by the big American bomber. But a three- 
thousand-mile return journey to the heart of indus- 
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trial Japan will cut down bomb load, and gasoline 
supply in the interior of China constitutes a formi- 
dable transportation problem. 

The Japs, however, are held in check by the same 
laws that hold them down in the vast spaces of Cen- 
tral China^ their great advantage being that they can 
more easily bring up gasoline to their advanced bases 
and so can constantly harass Chungking and other 
Chinese military centers by bombing raids. 

THE PACIFIC 

Continuing our critical survey of the influence of 
communications in the various theaters of war, we 
come to the Pacific. Here the Japs must surely find 
their ever lengthening lines an unending problem, 
since they lack the industrial potential to make good 
shipping losses. Every: tran&port^su^ 
almost irreplaceable loss, whereas the United Nations 
can lay down two keels for every sinking. The defeat 
of the Japanese must therefore be sought by inter- 
ference with their sea lines and by gradual attrition 
of their shipping, and this may well lead one day to a 
show-down between the opposing fleets of tte Pacific. 
In the meantime, submarines, surface craft, and 
planes and ever more planes, patrolling the Arafura 
and the Timor Seas as well as the Indian Ocean and 
sinking every enemy vessel in sight, will do more for 
the safety of Australia and the eventual dislodging of 
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.the Japs from the East Indies than any hypothetical 
thrust with necessarily insufficient material from 
China, as is sometimes proposed by the casual com- 
mentator. In all this, the American bomber has a great 
role to play. Its task is to blast the convoys an<3 toTcat 
the supply lines 4,000 miles long if the Japs de- 
cide on an all-out attack on Australia. Our civiliza- 
tion may be wiped out of the Pacific, unless America 
continues to keep MacArthur's command supplied 
with planes and the men and the gas to fly them. 

America can do it, and without sacrificing an iota 
of her essential home security. The one outstanding 
certainty in the maze of uncertainty of this war ap- 
pears in a clear light to the student of communica- 
tions it is that America will never be invaded. We 
see five thousand miles of open ocean between Cali- 
fornia and the Jap menace. Even a sweeping naval 
victory, which God f orf end, would never allow Japan 
to bring to bear on any point of the western seaboard 
one-hundredth part of the weight of material or one- 
hundredth of the number of aircraft which would be 
awaiting the invader. 

Without American help, one of the great tragedies 
of history may be enacted in the southwest Pacific be- 
fore the eyes of an impotent world. As yet there is 
little sign of overextension of the Jap effort. They 
took Malaya and the East Indies in their stride and 
acquired the necessary bases for a further drive south- 
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ward. Will Europe be banished forever from the 
Pacific? And will a new empire arise, which will be a 
constant menace to our heritage and our civilization 
everywhere in the world? 

The people of Australia and New Zealand are our 
own kith and kin. Only American material and Amer- 
ican air power, used defensively to block the Japanese 
drive on the shores of Australia and offensively to cut 
his lines of communication, can ward off any threat 
to this outpost of our own world. 

The .answer .to .the riddle of the immediate future 
lies in the number of aircraft America can send and 
in the number of tons of fuel and material she can 
deliver at Australian and New Zealand ports right 
now. 

The coast line of Australia is 11,500 miles long, and 
two-thirds of the continent is desert with a virtually 
uninhabited hinterland. The populated area is a nar- 
row strip of coast extending in the east from Central 
Queensland to the South Australian Gulf Country, 
and to the extreme west a fertile pocket near Perth. 
It is obviously impossible to defend so long a coast, 
but equally obvious that only the populous centers 
would be worth attacking. The Japanese might at- 
tempt to obtain a footing at Darwin for certain strate- 
gic advantages it has to offer. But Darwin is only a 
flea-bitten tropical seaport on a natural crossroads 
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for commerce between the East and Continental Aus- 
tralia. In spite of the promise of its name, Darwin has 
not evolved like other Australian cities and the whole 
northern littoral can have no attraction for the Co- 
prosperity School of Banditry, Even as a stepping 
stone to higher and better things the worth-while 
loot of industrial Australia Darwin leaves much to 
be desired. It is nearer to Singapore than to Sidney, 
and is connected with the South only by narrow 
gauge rail to Birdum; thence by desert road 650 miles 
long to Alice Springs, heart of the "Dead Center'*; 
and from there by single track rail to Adelaide ob- 
viously out of the question as an invasion route. 

General MacArthur is perhaps two weeks hard 
sledding by land travel from MacArthur River, which 
flows into the mangrove-matted lagoons of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria near Darwin. But his communication dif- 
ficulties are not nearly as great as those of an invad- 
ing general, who would face an appalling prospect if 
he sought to push from Darwin across the barren 
heart of the continent. Only by sea would it be pos- 
sible to strike at the jugular vein of Australia on the 
coal coasts of New South Wales, or at the Eighty 
Mile beach of Western Australia. 

Perth in the extreme west is connected with the 
populous southeast by 1,000 miles of road and rail, 
but again hardly merits the doubtful blessing of in- 
clusion in the Co-Prosperity Sphere, though it has a 
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white population of a quarter of a million whom the 
knight-errants of Bushido might find useful as bar- 
gaining counters. Nevertheless, both these outposts 
Darwin and Perth at the extreme north and west 
have certain well-defined strategic possibilities, which 
may tempt the Japanese. 

Diversity of gauge is Australia's great obstacle to 
mobility. There are at least five in the continent, al- 
though in 1911 Lord Kitchener recommended unifi- 
cation as an urgent military necessity. 

Australian military experts consider that a Japanese 
attack would follow the pattern of their operations in 
Malaya and elsewhere that is, coast-creeping in the 
inhabited regions, with a parallel kangaroo movement 
from airbase to airbase. But the Australians know all 
about kangaroos and are ready for any eventuality. 
Here too for the first time the Japs^ would have to 
make their own arrangements in the matter of com; 
missariat; even the Australian aboriginal, who can 
live on snake, lizard and a cupful of water from a 
sump of mud, cannot survive in the vast desert 
stretches of the center and north. 

So large a measure of public confidence has never 
been accorded during this war to any of the fighting 
chiefs of the United Nations as to General MacAr- 
thur, and this not only by his own compatriots but 
also by the people from "Down Under/* where all 
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feel that, given the tools, the ships, and the planes, 
he will convert Australia into an impregnable fortress 
and a springboard for offensive action. It is true that 
MacArthur's line of communication is long, 6,511 
miles from Sydney to San Francisco via Honolulu, or 
perhaps 300 miles less by the direct route. But the 
Japanese line is lengthening, too, 4,375 miles from 
Yokohama to Sydney. The enemy, therefore, has a 
negligible advantage, which is very much more than 
offset by our superiority in tonnage now afloat and 
our greater capacity to replace losses. 

Thus our first line of defense in Australia is the 
length of the haul from Yokohama, and we can rest 
assured that material and fuel will arrive in Australia 
in far greater quantities than Japan is capable of de- 
livering. The realization of these incontrovertible 
truths will not have escaped the wily warlords of 
Tokyo, and we should not be taken by surprise, par- 
ticularly after their theatrical offers of a separate 
peace to Australia, if the Japanese were to concen- 
trate their main effort against India and China, while 
consolidating their recent conquests, and leave Aus- 
tralia to stew in her own juice under the constant 
threat of invasion. But, if such be their calculations, 
we can trust General MacArthur to take the war to 
Japan in his own good time, once the necessary stocks 
have been built up. 
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DAMAGE TO OUR LINES 

Let us now examine what effect the loss of the East 
Indies, Malaya, Burma, and Singapore will have on 
our communications. la one fell swoop the Jap has 
secured 95 per cent of the United States rubber sup- 
ply and 80 per cent of our tin, and it will take us gen- 
erations to recover from our loss of face in the Far 
East. But the most serious loss of all is oil. The Jap- 
anese have in Tarakan secured a source of fuel oil so 
pure that it can be pumped straight into the bunkers 
of a ship. Six months or so after its capture, Tarakan 
will be producing again, and that means one "less" 
crucial problem for the Japs. The loss of Palembang 
and Palankan Brandon are still more serious for us 
perhaps the worst blow we have yet suffered. Palem- 
bang and district produce as much oil and gasoline 
as Ploesti and all the Rumanian fields combined. In 
other words in Sumatra alone we have been deprived 
of as much oil as Germany needs to run all of Europe 
and her total war effort. With the loss of Palankan 
Biaj*don goes an irreplaceable supply of high-quality 
oil, particularly suited for the production of 100 oc- 
tane aviation spirit The loss of the two together is 
a most serious inroad on our lifelines in the Far East; 
with the known shortage of tankers, to keep Australia 
and New Zealand supplied with fuel constitutes a 
grave transportation problem. 
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In view of these recent conquests, we must recog- 
nize that Japan now has all the advantages and will 
continue to enjoy them, as long as her shipping lasts. 
Production is Japan's Achilles' heel. She has certainly 
not a fiftieth of our capacity for replacing shipping, 
or even planes of which her maximum output is not 
more than 300 a month and she has already lost 
""nearly half of her initial equipment in aircraft. When 
the United Nations are free to turn the full power of 
their fleets and of their air armadas against Japan's 
lines of communication, the framework of her con- 
quests will collapse like a house of cards. 

BRINGING THE WAR TO JAPAN 

The question of communications is paramount in 
examining the possibilities of offensive action against 
Japan proper. Without the full co-operation of Rus- 
sia it is clear that Japan can never be usefully at- 
tacked on her own soil. The casual commentator 
points to Dutch Harbor in the Aleutian Islands, for- 
getting that it is 2,835 miles from the industrial heart 
of Honshu at Tokyo. Only a narrow strip of China 
near Weihaiwei is within the thousand-mile range 
from Yokohama, which may be considered the limit 
at which bombers can operate with a useful load. 
From eastern Siberia, however, that is, Vladivostok, 
Spaask, Progranichnaya, and Blagoveshensk, bombers 
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can hit at the heart of Japan and at the military 
strongholds in Manchuria and Korea. 

We must recognize, nevertheless, that in the event 
of a Russo-Japanese war, Japan has the trumps in re- 
gard to communications a short sea haul from near- 
est bases as against three thousand miles of Trans- 
Siberian haul from the nearest Russian centers of 
large-scale production. 

The Russiaiis, however, have fully realizedjte^rdr. 
ative isolation of their Faf-Easteni Tlront, and have 
taken steps to build up essential defense industries 
and strengthen their rail and river communications 
not only in Central Siberia, but even in the Maritime 
Provinces. The outside world knows little or nothing 
of the miracles accomplished by the Soviet in the 
matter of industrialization in the last twelve years. 
The growth of Chicago in the sixties and seventies of 
the last century pales into insignificance compared to 
that of Magnitogorsk, 1,000 miles east of the Urals, 
which in 1929 was an open steppe, had a population 
of a quarter of a million three years later, and in 1940 
produced more steel than Krupp's of Essen! The Rid- 
der mining district and the Kusbetz Basin, still an- 
other thousand miles to the east of Magnitogorsk, 
were ten years ago just another such steppe in the 
lost spaces of Central Asia, where the Tartar nomad 
lived in his felt tents; today they are a hive of war 
industry. Even Komsolovsk and the mining area 
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northeast of Vladivostok are in the process of being 
industrialized. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway, double throughout 
and partly triple line, has a commendable capacity, 
but can only hope to deliver to the points of eventual 
conflict a fraction of the material industrial Japan 
could land at Rashin and the ports of northern China. 
It is nevertheless obvious that from the point of view 
of communications Russia would be much better 
served today than during the last Russo-Japanese 
war, and in addition has a considerable industrial out- 
put two thousand miles nearer Vladivostok. But the 
demands made by present-day warfare on lines of 
communication, and their relative importance in 
strategy, are now immeasurably greater than at the 
beginning of the century. The Trans-Siberian is vul- 
nerable for hundreds of miles along the Manchurian 
border while the short sea haul gives Japan a further 
great advantage. In the long run, therefore, it will be 
found that Allied strategy and the High Commands 
have in this case shown themselves worthy of their 
responsibilities in leaving Russia undisturbed to fight 
her great fight against the Germans; a distraction 
/would only lead to dispersion of effort and be of no 
eventual benefit to our side. 

THE OPENING OF NEW FRONTS 
We have had several instances lately, where politi- 
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cal pressure to open a new front or to abandon defen- 
sive delaying action for offensive sorties anywhere 
and everywhere has been engendered by the publica- 
tion of some work which has caught the popular 
fancy. One such preconizes an all-out attack on Italy, 
without apparently taking into account the funda- 
mental importance of communications^An^attack on 
Italy cannot be .usefully undertaken until the supply 
line has been rendered secure, that is to say until we 
control the whole northern coast of Africa, as far as 
Tunis. Regarded in that light, our constant pressure 
in LiBya is part and parcel of an all-out attack on 
Italy. When the ejection of the Axis from Africa has 
been successfully completed, when we can bring our 
ships past Gibraltar, thus shortening our line by 
nearly a month's voyage, when we have also suc- 
ceeded in occupying Sardinia and perhaps Sicilj, we 
could then, and only then, reasonably ""Hope' to bring 
such a weight of material to bear on some weak point 
of the coast of Italy as would enable us to attempt 
large-scale landing operations. Without the previous 
occupation of the two islands mentioned, we could 
not hope for the essential air support. Tlie servicing 
of an invasion air armada and the replenishment tif 
material and fuel supplies for the invading army 
would be impossible unless we had complete control 
of the Mediterranean lifeline. 
The offensive hounds are baying up the wrong tree. 
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They haven't yet even learned the lesson of the Gre- 
cian campaign, foredoomed one hundred per cent to 
failure because it was not possible to bring to bear 
at the point of action one-hundredth part of the 
weight of material that the Germans had collected in 
their dumps in Ostmark and Bulgaria. In point of 
fact, certain Greek staff officers were opposed to this 
venture and proposed rather evacuation of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of able-bodied Greeks for equip- 
ment and training in Palestine. 

In any new venture we must look for the shortest 
and safest line of communication, offering the possi- 
bility of adequate air support and leading to the most 
favorable strategic position. We must resist the out- 
cry for a second front anywhere, where transportation 
tells us that we shall meet a greater volume of fire 
than we can deliver. In all cases where we cannot 
find these favorable conditions, we must wait until 
the enemy's shipping, his rolling stock and his fuel are 
depleted. And, bearing in mind the prime role that 
communications will play, let us concentrate on se- 
curing our own lines and on the attrition of those 6f" 
the enemy, particularly of his shipping; on the de- 
fense of the Caucasus to deny him oil; and on the 
blasting of the vital synthetici .gasoline plant at Leuna 
and the all-important coke ovens of Gelsenkirchen. 

But there are offensive hounds baying on the other 
side of the Channel, too, and they are held in leash 
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by the same laws. To me it would appear highly im- 
probable that the Nazis will now undertake an in- 
vasion of England, when they already realized in 
1940 and 1941 before Britain's preparations had 
been completed and her defensive strength built up 
that they could never hope to keep their lines of 
supply open. In fact, I should place an invasion of 
England as second only to an invasion of America on 
the list of improbabilities. 

The threat of invasion of England, though now re- 
mote, has been met in the same gallant spirit as was 
shown by Good Queen Bess in her speech to "her lov- 
ing people" at Tilbury. "Let tyrants fear/' she said. 
"I know I have the body of a weak and feeble woman, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a King and of a 
King of England, too, and think foul scorn that Parma 
or Spain or any Prince of Europe should dare to in- 
vade the borders of my realm. To which rather than 
any disorder shall grow by me, I myself will take up 
arms." 

An invasion of America is conceivable, but it pre- 
supposes the loss of the Battles of the Atlantic and 
of the Pacific, which is tantamount to saying the loss 
of the war. And, even assuming the worst, any such 
adventure would be foredoomed to failure, as the 
enemy has not the ships to bring men and material 
over the oceans in sufficient quantity to meet the ter- 
rific volume of fire that they would encounter here. A 
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secondary offensive, such as air raids conducted from 
carriers, or even, if technical progress permits, by 
land-based bombers from overseas, would also appear 
to be outside the range of immediate probability, 
though it is right to be prepared. It is almost certain 
that we shall see a token raid, but it is equally certain 
that America cannot be consistently bombed from 
overseas by any planes now in production, either in 
this country or elsewhere. 

In this matter of air raids mileage is the criterion. 
We should remember that the longest raid ever car- 
ried out was that of the Italians on Bahrein in the 
Persian Gulf in the Spring of 1941. We do not yet 
know if this was exceeded by the American aircraft 
which bombed the cities of Japan, but in any case it 
is unlikely that they covered more than 3,000 miles. 
TJie Italian raiders covered 1,600 miles from Maritza 
airdrome on the Island of Rhodes to Bahrein, 
dropped half a dozen bombs of the smallest caliber 
without doing any damage and flew from there 
over the Casoc oil property in the Hasa ? where they 
succeeded in bursting one pipe, then continued 
straight over^A^rabm to Asmara in Abyssinia, a total 
distance of 'gJOO m^. The weight of fuel they tact 
to carry limited their bomb load to small anti-person- 
nel bombs, quite incapable of producing real indus- 
trial damage. 

British Stirlings with their tremendous weight- 
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carrying capacity of eight tons, which is the greatest 
of any aircraft in current production, can operate as 
far afield as Berlin or Turin, but nowhere consistently 
over the thousand-mile radius. The Italian raid was 
therefore a brilliant exploit, but a freak achievement, 
probably carried out only for purposes of propaganda. 

It can therefore definitely be asserted that 1,000 
miles out and another thousand home 2,000 miles 
i n a ll j^ the normal outside limit of useful bombing, 
though greater distances are within the range of 
technical possibility. It should not be forgotten that 
there were in the Philippines on December 7 a num- 
ber of Flying Fortresses and that the Japanese Naval 
base at Sasebo, only 1,400 miles from Manila, pre- 
sented a nice target, not to mention Osaka, Ngoya, 
and Yokohama. If no raids, token or otherwise, were 
undertaken* it is because raids at such distances are 
unprofitable, and indeed impossible with a useful 
bomb load. This distance is about half the distance 
from Europe to the shores of America, which is there- 
fore outside the effective range of the inferior planes 
of the Axis. 

This war has produced so many surprises that one 
cannot be as categoric as the Berlin Radio Station, 
which once declared: "Never before has a Cation 
been so mesmerized as are the people of the United 
States today. That rehearsal of air-raid shelter piffle, 
and the sham air-raid alarms that are being staged 
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fromJStew _ England^ to New York ? _ar^J^e_greatest 
pieces of circusing since Barnum." Nevertheless, the 
consistent as against the experimental bombing of 
America is a remote contingency, except from carrier- 
borne aircraft in the Pacific. Local measures to pro- 
tect highly vulnerable plants in that area are most 
necessary, but the Eastern seaboard only incurs real 
danger of bombing if the Axis gains control of the 
Atlantic. While we should be fully prepared to deal 
with token raids, we can discount the danger of sus- 
tained bombing. As yet there is no sign that the Axis 
has any chance of gaining mastery over the two 
oceans and opening new fronts in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Any so-called new front, which the Allies may 
open, will in reality be an old one. The most obvious 
is certainly the Italian front, but here we have been 
doing the spade work over the last two years. Mur- 
mansk and Archangel are another possibility, and on 
arrival we would find established bases. But at this 
period of the war to launch ourselves into the blue in 
France or Norway, where the. enemy is strongly en- 
trenched, would be suicidal until the softening 
process has had time to do its work. The Germans 
are showing distinct signs of a loss of dash and deter- 
mination, and the time for a frontal assault on the 
Axis in Europe may not be far distant. It is not for 
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us to say when, but rather for those who are in pos- 
session of all the facts. 

The need for enlightenment on the ABC of strategy 
is very real, and public opinion should be protected 
against the scatter-brained proposals of armchair 
strategists, which, if attractively enough portrayed, 
may so easily lead to popular outcry and stampede 
politicians into rash action, as has unfortunately hap- 
pened more than once in this war. 

THE ROLE OF THE TRANSPORT OFFICER 

A major role in wartime is that of the transport offi- 
cer, who should be and generally is at the same time 
a geographical expert. He should always be repre- 
sented and even have a deciding voice in any council 
of war. Only too often, however, he has been re- 
garded merely as an accessory, and it is the profes- 
sional soldiers, brought up in the military tradition of 
an earlier epoch, who have made the strategic dis- 
positions. This, incidentally, is one of the reasons why 
we have seen so many instances of "too little and too 
late" 

Ttere is a grave flaw in any system which does not 
give priority to the advice of the transportation ex- 
pert. For only he can state authoritatively where the 
enemy can collect the necessary material to strike, 
and where his side can take offensive action with the 
certainty of bringing up the necessary supplies to the 
point of onslaught. 
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There are indeed many factors to be weighed in the 
light of the lessons of this and other wars climate, 
topography, food, water, fuel supplies, as well as local 
air control and the weight of fire which will be met. 
The complete general, such as Britain was fortunate 
to have in the person of Wavell, is extremely rare; 
yet only such as he will understand that in the higher 
planes of strategy every decision must be subordinate 
not only to the assurance of adequate air support, 
which goes without saying these days, but also to the 
O.K. of the transport officer. 

-The meteorologist, too, often plays a decisive role. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that cold 
can apparently be ignored, but not heat. The Rus- 
sians, for instance, always run true to form. A century 
and a half ago, they drove Napoleon out of Russia in 
midwinter, at a season when the probability was that 
both sides would retire into winter quarters. In Jan- 
uary, 1915, they launched their magnificent drive 
into Armenia under the Grand Duke Nicholas in face 
of the terrible climatic conditions in those bleak 
highlands. This spectacular operation called forth the 
following comment from General Wavell: "Consid- 
ering the state of communications and difficulties of 
supplies they advanced farther perhaps than was 
strategically wise'* a good instance, incidentally, of 
the constant preoccupation with communications 
which is always found among the great strategists. 
The Russians, too, started their war against Finland 
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in the intense cold of a northern December. And in 
the Winter of 1941, when both sides should have been 
hibernating, they dealt the Nazi war machine the 
severest mauling it has yet received. Thus effective 
action by the Soviet in wintertime has entered the 
realm of probabilities; so much so, indeed^that it 
would appear that Russians are most dangerous in 
winter, just as the Japs have shown a singular adapta- 
bility for campaigning in the jungle, with the deni- 
zens of which they have much in common. But the 
high temperatures of the desert will always trammel 
a "guerre de mouvement" in summer, though not 
precluding it. 

In this world war, the unpredictable has shown it- 
self to have such a large place that any conclusions 
arrived at in this survey may be proved false at any 
moment. Nevertheless, in the matter of communica- 
tions the transport officer is dealing with a science 
almost as rigid as pure mathematics, and he can at 
least lead you along the straight and narrow path of 
the probable. 

He can tell you offhand that to use the Karakoram 
Pass, which crosses the Himalayas at 18,000 feet, or 
the Dorah Pass system over the Hindu Khush ( 16,000 
feet) for routing supplies to China is not possible, 
though Marco Polo and his successors have shown it 

* In the first Libyan campaign, mopping-up of demoralized 
groups of Italians continued into June and July. 
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to be practicable for individuals. It is true that the 
Himalayas were once crossed by an army of ten thou- 
sand men under a Chinese General in the eighth 
century, and these invaders left their mark in the 
Chinese tombs still dotting the countryside in Gilgit 
and Hunza. But nowadays the complexity and bulk 
of necessary material has so complicated military 
movements that anyone who seriously suggests using 
this route must still be thinking in terms of yaks and 
camels. 

The transport officer will tell you that it is much 
easier for the United States to send oil by tanker to 
Australia than it was for the Japs to send it by rail 
from Bangkok to Chiengmai and from there to the 
Burma front, although it is ten times as far by the sea 
route. 

r .Where the Jap can bring his supplies by sea 'and is 
assured of local air superiority, he will always score 
Jfacile successes. He also enjoys this real advantage^ 
he needs no commissariat. Like the locust, he lives off 
the land he overruns. Indeed, the Jap can often out- 
stay his opponents because he can undereat them, 
having been brought up even in the halcyon days, of 
peace on a diet of rice, raw fish, and a salad of sea 
weed, which to the westerner would spell starvation. 
Butjhygjbop, in^ the long run cannot escape the diffi- 

lines in hauling the essential 
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Part III -Tactical Gain and Strategic Advantage 

The science of war has three separate compart- 
ments, each of which is subdivided into many minor 
ones. They are: ,staiteg}j, tactics, and logistics. The 
last of these is the province of the Quartermaster 
General and is mainly concerned with the moving 
and quartering of troops and with matters of supply; 
the word is derived from the French "logistique" 
("loger* to lodge, and "logis* quarters). The 
Quartermaster General's office does not, therefore, 
enter into the field of our argument. 

The line of demarcation between strategy and tac- 
tics has never been satisfactorily drawn, but it is only 
by fitting them to the best of our ability into their re- 
spective spheres that we can take "'a' comprehensive 
view of the war. The best definition of many is prob- 
ably that of Sir Edward Hamley, according to whom 
^the whole theater of war is the province of strategy; 
&e M fieId n bf'biatde < is >> %e'province of tactics, 3 " In ofKer 

') <?->>'>* ' ' ' " ' " .:, ' ' **'' " ' "* ' ' ' " ' ,"* 

words, the High Command of which the ultima 
ratio is embodied in the persons of Mr. Roosevelt, 

54 
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Mr. Stalin, General Chiang Kai-shek, and Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill handles strategy, leaving the tactical 
control of operations to the commands of the com- 
batant units. 

The Greek word Strategos means the highest mili- 
tary authority, whose office it is to plan. Tacticians 
are concerned only with the execution of the policy 
formulated by the strategists. The object of strategy 
is to bring about the desired aim in the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, and our present state of pre- 
paredness does not fulfill that condition and is clearly 
not propitious for the taking of risks. 

The study of a few frequently quoted campaigns 
will show that a good deal of confusion has arisen in 
the mind of the public on certain questions of tactics 
and strategy. Napoleon is often cited as the originator 
of the modern theory of the blitzkrieg, or lightning 
offensive, and as its most successful exponent. But 
consider his fate. Surely the fallacy of the blitzkrieg 
argument leaps to the eye. Napoleon was beaten be- 
cause he allowed himself to be lured by the mirage of 
facile conquest, which led inevitably to overexten- 
sion of his lines. Ipt the end his blitzkrieg took him 
much farther than he had intended all the way to 
St. Helena. 

The period of Napoleon's strategical degeneration 
stands out clearly; from 1806 onward his only pre- 
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occupation appears to have been to bring the enemy 
to battle and crush him, which indeedTEe frequently 
succeeded in doing. In this, he was led astray by 
exultation over each' new triumph, which led no- 
where, just as has been the case with Hitler. Only 
Napoleon escaped the natural and inevitable conse- 
quences of overextension for a much longer time than 
would have been possible under the conditions of 
modern warfare, in which communications play a 
vastly more important role than in the horse and 
buggy era. In the age of the internal-combustion en- 
gine Bonaparte's career would have been shortened 
by half, perhaps by three-quarters. It is said that his 
weak point was always his commissariat, and that one 
reason why he never ceased driving his armies on to 
fresh conquests was that they were continually in 
need of new pastures. There is a curious parallel in 
the present situation, though it is not merely food 
that the Nazi hordes seek but every form of raw 
material. 

It is unfortunately only too easy to gain the sym- 
pathy of the layman and so mislead him by mapping a 
strategy that fits in with his own wishful thinking. 
And what is more natural than the impulse to hit 
back when punched on the nose? But the examples 
put forward in support of the case for offensive action 
at all costs have often been carelessly chosen. Hanni- 
bal, as well as Napoleon, is frequently referred to in 
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this connection. No mention however is made of 
Fabius Cunctator, most significantly named the De- 
layer originator of the so-called Fabian war policy 
whose strategy was to hang round the Carthagini- 
ans' flanks, exhaust their resources, and cut their 
communications with their base in Africa, never ex- 
posing himself to irretrievable defeat in any decisive 
action, which indeed he constantly postponed until 
Rome was ready to deal Hannibal the death blow. 
Carthage home town, mark you, of this champion 
of offensive action was laid waste; its ruins, its gar- 
dens, and its groves were strewn with salt so that the 
city never grew again. 

Of necessity, and not from choice, the United Na- 
tions have adopted the Fabian war policy, which 
proved so successful two thousand years ago. Of 
necessity, too, we must continue to follow it until 
we are sufficiently strong, and the enemy sufficiently 
weakened for a knockout blow to be reasonably cer- 
tain of success. This does not mean that we will win 
the war without stiff fighting. It means that we must 
postpone a decisive showdown until we are sure of 
fi^H^^nTthe most advantageous circumstances. 

History abounds in examples of successful blitz- 
kriegers, including all those so freely quoted in the 
current anthology of the offensive, who were de- 
stroyed by their own victories. Both Hannibal and 
Napoleon lasted fifteen years. Under modern condi- 
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tions, where every step forward means another prob- 
lem of maintenance to solve, they would not have 
lasted one-third of that time, and this may well prove 
to be about the limit of Hitler's endurance, as it was 
of the Kaiser's. 

It will pay to re-read the works of the advocates 
of offensive action at any price in the light of the ar- 
guments herein set forth. The setting of Napoleon's 
sun on St. Helena and the fate of Carthage are answer 
enough to the argument that offense alone can win 
a war. 

Fortunately for us, no German has ever fully 
grasped the difference between tactics and strategy.- 
The essence of German military science can be found 
in that one phrase of Clausewitz "Blood is the price 
o victory." If anyone still doubts that the Germans 
as a nation, down to the last individual, take a sadis- 
tic pleasure in the suffering of others, let him ponder 
this phrase. Let us remember that for a thousand 
years the Germans have been the killers of Europe. 
Let us bethink ourselves of the monstrous deformity 
of soul shown by their treatment of the Jews. Get 
hold of a copy of the Illustrierte Zeitung or of any of 
the picture magazines now published in Germany; 
you will find from cover to cover nothing but a suc- 
cession of photographs of twisted, battered, broken 
bodies and ruined homes. That is the meat on which 
the Germans are fed and which appears to suit their 
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palate. Yet when the collapse comes, we shall again 
hear the old tale that the Nazi leaders are respon- 
sible and not the good, peace-loving people of Ger- 
many. The bully will whine, as once before. But this 
time he must be penned within his natufai^feotilM'- 
aries of the Oder and the Rhine; and the weapons of 
destruction muse be put forever beyond his reach. 

"Blood is the price of victory," but do we want to 
pay that price irrespective of the long-term value of 
the advantage obtained? Verdun cost the Germans 
500,000 casualties and the French 350,000. The 
bloody months of the battle of the Somme in 1916 
cost the British 475,000 men killed and wounded; the 
price of each square mile of mud, paid again by the 
British in 1917 at Ypres, was over 8,000 men; the 
Argonne and St. Mihiel cost many thousands of valu- 
able American lives; all these and all other premature 
offensives of the last war were inconclusive because 
the enemy was not psychologically and physically 
exhausted and we were not ready for decisive blows. 
Purely local tactical gains attained at such cost must 
always be considered vain, though the shortsighted 
^^^to^^'&em^BS a sign-token of salvation. 

In the last war, the Germans collapsed at the very 
moment of their greatest expansion, following upon 
countless victories. And yet the lesson of only twenty 
years ago has already been forgotten. The diversion 
of the Kaiser's forces to unprofitable ends was their 
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undoing. We must learn to look beyond such tactical 
gain, and hold on to our strategic advantages. We can 
draw with due reverence a parallel with matters of 
the spirit "What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?" 

Late in the nineties, Mr. Bloch, a Polish banker, de- 
veloped a remarkable theory about the industrial 
revolution, as it would affect all future wars. The sum 
total of his findings was: "Ultimate decision is in the 
hands of famine/' He was right in the last war^anH 
will be proved to be right once more. But famine 
covers a still wider field today; famine oversteps the 
borders of its literal meaning, and applies equally to 
oil, rubber, chrome, tin, manganese, cotton, wool, 
and the thousand and one raw materials now essen- 
tial for the conduct of operations. Forjoday, more 
than ever before, military power is based on economic 
endurance. 

We must get it out of our heads that it is victories 
we want and must have at any price. What we want 
a gg r essor nations hold that the 



seizure of territory is the outward and visible sign of 
victory. Our policy must be "to have and to hold" 
and let the others do the "grabbing/* in the certain 
knowledge that we will wrest their spoils from them 
on the day of our choosing. Real strategy only looks 
to the end and to the means of attaining it, and we 
can even afford to ignore purely temporary reverses. 
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The all-out offensive is an effective means to an 
end, which is most desirable if attained, but folly to 
reach for if unattainable. The origin of our difficulties 
at the present stage of the war is crystal clear. For 
ten years we have been engaged in the arts of peace, 
the Axis in preparing for war. You can blame our 
politicians for that to your heart's content. Failure in 
every field of operations is due to that, and to that 
alone. However, during these halcyon years formi- 
dable plants have been built up, rapidly convertible 
to the production of the tools of war, and this manu- 
facturing potential will be a deciding factor in the 
struggle ahead. 

In the higher plane of strategy, those responsible 
for our destinies have shown themselves fully equal 
to their task; despite a staggering defeat in France 
and the loss at Dunkerque of the bulk of Britain's 
initial equipment, the enemy was held, the lifelines 
were kept open, production was stepped up in the 
face of a furious aerial assault, supplies were deliv- 
ered to the far-flung batdefronts in ever growing 
quantities, hope was kept alive, and the spirit of re- 
volt fanned in the occupied countries until finally, 
with America's intervention, the balance of power 
was restored and is now tipped in our favor, British 
plane production is now equal to that of the Euro- 
pean Axis. Amji<sa^ 
equal to the annual output of the Japs. By the 
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1942^ the United States will bfLprodudn^as much as 
the rest of the world together. Finally, it is in the very 
nature of things that, thanks to the superior know- 
how of American producers as evidenced in all fields 
of industry and particularly in that of transport, the 
planes turned out by America will be the best. 

Furthermore, politicians and military authorities 
have worked with a surprising degree of harmony, 
surprising because in democratic countries the prin- 
ciple of decentralized authority tempts the statesman 
or the soldier to overstep the ill-defined limits of his 
own particular sphere.* It is only when we get down 
to specific cases that we find heart-breaking, though 
we hope not irretrievable, errors of commission or 
omission, every one of which is directly or indirectly 
concerned with the vital issue of communications. 

Control of our Far-Eastern lifelines, as well as the 
oil of the Indies and the rubber of Malay, might have 
been saved for us, were it not for the serious tactical 
error of using capital ships without a protective 
Canopy of planes. The shortage of aircraf Fan3T the 
obsolescence of the types allotted to these outlying 
theaters was another contributory factor, perhaps in- 
deed the main one. You cannot expect much but gal- 

* The frequent "indispositions" and high death rate from "ac- 
cidents" among Axis military luminaries notably Field Marshal 
Balbo, the Nazi ace, Von Moelders, and the recent **heart trouble" 
of Field Marshal Von Brauchitsch, indicate that no such harmony 
exists in the enemy camp. 
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lantry from the pilot of a Brewster Buffalo, operating 
at a level some thousands of feet below the ceiling of 
the Jap Navy O or the T97, for it can be taken as 
axiomatic that a fighter who can outreach his op- 
ponent in the air can invariably outfight him. No 
other types were available in Malaya, but they should 
have been. 

The vital issue of communications was also per- 
haps lost sight of when the ill-fated expedition to 
Greece was undertaken, which cost Britain dear as 
Tripoli and control of the Mediterranean lifeline were 
within her grasp. Nevertheless, ,M?M 




sayihat w& were morally committed to this lost cause, 

and that our intervention upset the Axis timetable 
and save3. Mpscow. There is certainly much on the 
credit side of the ledger. 

Except in the Far East, where Japan's spectacular 
tactical successes have enhanced her strategic posi- 
tion to the great disadvantage of our own, we are 
strategically far better off now than we were a year" 
ago and Japan, too, will be easy meat, once Hitler is 
i)rqken^Oyerextension of her lines and lack of ship- 
ping are slowing up Japan's advance, if they have not 
already stopped it. If die German military mind can- 
not grasp the inner significance of the immutable 
laws of the limitations of land transport, the imma- 
ture and imitative Japanese mind can hardly be ex- 
pected to see anything beyond the bauble before its 
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eyes., And yet the Nipponese must have noted that 
human flesh, when doubled with a breastplate of 
intangible mileage, can stop their tanks in China. 

The strategy we should pursue stands clearly de- 
fined: it is to hold and strengthen our lines while dis- 
locating and if possible slashing those of the enemy, 
until we are ready to deal him a knockout blow. In 
days of old when advancing armies lived off the land 
and had no cumbersome baggage, the absence of lines 
of communications made tactical gain and strategic 
advantage one and the same thing. Artillery and 
small arms introduced the new era in warfare, and 
the encumbrance of all the paraphernalia of the in- 
ternal combustion engine now further limits the scope 
of movement in the mind's eye of the strategist. How 
revealing, how deeply significant, is the constant use 
by Napoleon of that phrase "les tyrans des mers" 
the tyrants of the seven seas which shows how sen- 
sitive he was subconsciously to the pressure of British 
sea power. Napoleon, in fact, realized in some re- 
spects the growing role of communications, as illus- 
trated by his institution of the first telegraph system. 
This enabled him to communicate witH Rome 'from* 
Paris in 48 hours, the message being relayed by sema- 
phores placed on every hill. To ensure accuracy each 
station had to repeat the message back. This rapid 
method of communication was dignified by the name 
of "telegraphes" which has endured to this day. 
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But to Bis everlasting destruction, Napoleon 
slipped up in Russia, where the absence of lines of 
communication and the scorched-earth policy, of 
which the Russians are traditionally the world's mas- 
ters, proved his undoing. We now see history in the 
process of repeating itself. We should not, therefore, 
allow ourselves to be diverted from our basic strategy 
by the lure of some immediate tactical gain not 
until we are prepared to throw into the melee such a 
weight of material as will insure the attainment not 
only of the immediate but of the ultimate objective, 
which is total victory. 

Allied strategy has rightly laid down the following 
basic objectives: 1) to build up our striking power, 

J /..,,,, , ^^,^ fl ^ M , r ^^^M*aw-.ae<m^i w ^ 

v^il^keeping a firm hold on our lifelines; 2) to pro- 
duce cargo ships and mosquito and antisubmarine 
craft to protect them; 3) to dislocate the enemy's 
lines and tighten the blockade of occupied Europe; 
4)J:o help Russia alone capable for the tfiQment of 
wearing down the enemy by the dispatch of troops, 
tanks, and planes over the easiest and safest routes, 
i.e. Murmansk and Archangel. 

It would seem at this writing that if the Russians 
were to succeed in seizing Petsaino and freeing the 
vital railroad to Leningrad, cut north and south of 
Lake Onega by the Finns, they would be in Poland 
within six months. If ever the Allies should decide to 
send troops to that area, the Finns in all likelihood 
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would put up only a half-hearted resistance against 
their traditional friends. Here then would be the sec- 
ond front for which the public has clamored. 

Of equal importance to Allied strategy is the re- 
opening of the Mediterranean lifeline, which means 
the elimination of the Axis from Africa. If and when 
these two objectives have been attained, the death 
knell of the European end of the Axis will have 
sounded, and the downfall of the Japs will not be long 
delayecL 

TAUROMAQUIA 

A perfect illustration of the rules which should gov- 
ern strategy is to be found in Tauromaquia, or The 
Ancient Art of Fighting Bulls. And it is a relief to 
turn from the drab fields of strategic analysis to the 
color and pageantry of the bullring, which Ibanez has 
made familiar in his Sangre y Arena ("Blood and 
Sand}. Bullfighting has been practised uninterrupt- 
edly in Spain since the beginnings of recorded his- 
tory, and the art has become traditional. The secrets 
of each generation of toreros are handed down to 
their successors, and there is little indeed that pres- 
ent-day exponents of the art do not know about bulls 
and how to kill them, without getting killed in the 
process. 

The Spanish fighting bull is bred for his aggres- 
sive qualities. By careful selection in breeding, and 
by early training among his own kind, for he is segre- 
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gated from the common herd, he has become the most 
vicious and perhaps the most dangerous of all ani- 
mals. When he has reached years of maturity or of his 
greatest savagery, he fulfills his destiny in the arena. 

A complicated traditional ceremony marks the 
opening of the corrida. After the inaugural proces- 
sion, the presidente, generally a local grandee, throws 
the keys of the toril or bullpen into the arena; the 
massive wooden door is thrown open, and out rushes 
the bull, full of fight. The door clangs to behind him, 
and he is forever cut off from his pen. From this mo- 
ment the tempo is determined throughout by the 
matador and his staff of toreros, who judge when the 
initial vigor of the bull has been sufficiently impaired 
to pass from one suerte, or period, to the other with- 
out exposing the men to undue risk. These periods are 
three in number, and together form a progressive 
preparation for the final kill. 

During the first stage, not even Bombita or Bel- 
monte or any of the classic heroes of the ring would 
ever have dreamed of exposing himself to mortal hurt 
by attempting a kill, for the strength of the bull is as 
the strength of every man and every horse in the 
arena, all put together, and with it he is as nimble as 
a cat. So the first furious rashes are met by men on 
horseback, with their legs suitably protected by 
sheaths of armor. They are called picadors, or pike- 
men, because of the lance they carry and with which 
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they meet the onrush of the bull, holding him off by 
plunging it into the bulging muscles of his neck. Man 
and horse are flung to the ground, but when en- 
dangered, the picador's life is saved by the toreros 
and their assistants called monos sabios, or "wise 
monkeys/* who distract the bulFs attention. 

Soon he sights another horse and with the same re- 
sult. And so it goes, sometimes as many as five or six 
easy victories. During this period the men in the ring 
often take the shortest line to the shelter of the bar- 
rera the stockade or frontier fence and the mata- 
dor himself is sometimes glad to avail himself of it, 
though he is generally seen strolling nonchalantly in 
the background, at some distance from the bull, tak- 
ing stock of the animal's fighting qualities. 

Weakened by loss of blood and with his strength 
waning from the effort of overthrowing his enemies 
one by one, and seeking to pin them to earth so that 
they shall not rise again, the bull, still full of fight 
and even encouraged by these facile triumphs, does 
not yet sense the menace of impending doom. But 
the matador, and the aficionados (fans) among the 
public, note the ominous lowering of the massive 
head. The time has come for a more direct assault. So 
the matador gives the signal for the second suerte. 
Banderilleros, in their colorful costumes, with a short 
beribboned lance in either hand, stand some ten 
paces in front of the bull, and by gesture and by 
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shout attract Ms attention. He charges and is met by 
two barbed shafts in the nape of his neck, his tor- 
mentor side-stepping his rush. On occasion even, to 
encourage him to further waste his strength, explosive 
darts are used, called funnily enough bombas, I be- 
lieve. The bull is infuriated with pain and with rage 
at never coming to grips with his elusive enemy, but 
he has lost blood in quantity and is enfeebled. The 
toreros now make play with the red capa and wear 
him out with their passes. His spurts get shorter and 
shorter and his breath more labored. This does not 
escape the matador, who now gives the signal for 
the third suerte, the matar, or the killing the most 
dangerous of all. 

All now leave the ring except the matador or the 
espada (the swordsman), as he is sometimes called. 
He is armed only with the rapier-like estoque and the 
red capa, which he weaves in front of the bull's dim- 
ming eyes. Confused by these diversions, as he never 
knows where man the enemy ceases and the red cape 
begins, his first short rushes are easily avoided. The 
capa sinks ever closer to the ground, and following it 
so does the bull's head. Then, when the bull's forefeet 
are together, which makes a sudden lunge unlikely, 
the espada risks the final thrust, plunging the estoque 
between the bull's very horns and right into his heart. 
On occasion even, such is his skill and his knowledge 
of his victim's intentions that he will risk the killing 
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recibiendo, on the rush the bull impaling himself 
on the outstretched estoque and dying in his tracks. 

Age-old tradition has taught the toreros at just 
what moment every move can be made without risk. 
BullfigJil:iBg,.as, practised in, SpMnis afrmmph of mind 
over brute force; a lesson of the value of patience, of 
timing and of skill; and illuminating withal, if applied 
to the wider arenas of war. 



Part TV The Lifelines 
THE MEDITERRANEAN LIFELINE 

Napoleon was often oracular, or rather every word 
of Ms was docketed and treasured as such by con- 
temporary chroniclers much as the Ansar, the "help- 
ers" gathered every pearl which fell from the lips of 
the Prophet Mahomet, whence the Hawadith, the 
"Tradition/' which still governs every act of the daily 
life of tihe "True Believer." But oracular or not, the 
Great Corsican said so many notable things, which 
throw light on our thesis, that it is difficult to pick 
and choose among them. Here are a few at random: 

During his first interview with the Governor of St. 
Helena, Napoleon used this phrase: "Egypt is the 
most^ungortant country in the world/* AlfKougirlii 
the opinion of many the center of gravity has shifted 
halfway round the globe and may stabilize itself in 
the future somewhere near Gatun Lock on the Pan- 
ama Canal, nevertheless, from the point of view of 
the strategy of this war, the dictum still holds good. 

Another famous formula of his is taken from a let- 
ter to the Directory, on whom he was then urging 

71 
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his expedition to the Nile: "pour detruire verifable- 
ment TAngleterre, il faut nous emparer de I'Egypte" 
("To destroy England thoroughly we must seize 
Egypt.*) Napoleon was convinced that Egypt was 
the vulnerable nexus of British communications. It 
was indeed an obsession with him from his early 
youth, but even he could not foresee how immeas- 
urably the importance of Egypt would be enhanced 
by the opening of the Suez Canal. As a sub-lieutenant 
of sixteen years of age, Bonaparte immersed himself 
in studying the possibility of overthrowing <c les tyrans 
des mers" by the capture of Suez, and at the zenith of 
his power he relentlessly pursued this aim through 
Suez in 1798, through Central Asia in 1800, by the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1805, in his negotiations with 
Paul I of Russia, and in concluding^Trea^ of Al- 
liance and Friendship at Tilsit with the Czar, Alex- 
ander I, by which lie hoped to promote a France- 
Russian expedition against India, The last of these 
maneuvers rings a bell, for little more than a "'century 
later Ribbentrop was sent to Moscow on a snmter 
errand. 

Again, in opposing a project for the invasion of 
England, Napoleon declared to the Directory: "It is 
in India and not in London that England is vulner- 
able." Sweeping aside all opposition, he launched his 
expedition to the Eastern Mediterranean on May 19, 
1798. Bearing in mind this lifelong obsession of his, 
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we must realize that this adventure was not mere idle 
filibustering, though his pillage o the treasures of 
the Knights of St. John in Valletta, followed by the 
sack of Cairo after his victory over the Mamelukes, 
might give some color to this view. Napoleon's con- 
stant harping on the old theme shows clearly that the 
expedition was primarily designed to interfere with 
British communications, which he knew were most 
vulnerable at this point. Nelson, however, thwarted 
him at Aboukir, and Sidney Smith at Acre. 

All Napoleon said and thought concerning Egypt 
retains much of its validity today, especially since the 
Japanese threat in the Indian Ocean makes it more 
than ever urgent to reopen the Mediterranean life- 
line. Probably the one single factor which would help 
most to win this war for us would be the reopening 
of the Mediterranean. Naturally, this hinges upon 
the ability of the United Nations to retain a hold on 
the Middle East even if they lose Egypt. Even then 
it would be a Herculean task, but one well worth 
undertaking. The first goal would be occupation of 
the North African coastline as far as Bengazi, which 
would mean the neutralization of Crete. Enemy air- 
craft from Metemme and Heraclion airdromes on 
this island can patrol a hundred miles out to sea, and 
the other hundred miles from the coast of Cyrenaica 
are easily covered by patrol planes based on the 
Jebel Akhdar in Africa. This means that for more 
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than three hundred miles our convoys have had to 
fight their way through a screen of enemy intercep- 
tors without an R.A.F. umbrella. The,occupation of 
Bengazi would eliminate this hazard. 

In view of its great importance, it is difficult to 
understand why a more determined effort was not 
made to hold on to the port of Bengazi, but it would 
seem that the Egyptian Command, having shown 
the way themselves by cutting across the southern 
desert tracks from the Libyan frontier on two sepa- 
rate occasions, feared encirclement in case of a simi- 
lar counterdrive by the Axis. 

Agedabia and El Agheila have always been the 
normal initial goal of British offensive drives across 
Libya. If at the same time the Jebel Akhdar (the 
"Green Mountain/' or that fertile strip running along 
the coast from Derna to Bengazi) could be firmly 
Held, it should then be possible to consolidate these 
advanced positions for a sufficient length of time to 
enable us to bring up the maintenance outfits re- 
quired for the overhaul of motorized equipment 
which, it should be remembered, suffers from wear 
and tear just as much as do the troops. Thus estab- 
lished, the Allies in Egypt would enjoy secure com- 
munication with Tobruk and Bengazi, and this in 
turn would enable Mediterranean convoys to hug 
the coast of Cyrenaica under the shadow of an 
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wing and proceed unmolested to Malta, as soon as it 
is possible to equip it again as a major obstacle in 
Rommel's supply line, thus recharging what Mus- 
solini aptly described as the "pistol poiiited at the 
heart of Italy" 

As regards land communications the enemy would 
still be at a disadvantage, as he would have to bring 
his supplies some 400 miles from Tripoli to his front 
line as against the bare 300 from railhead on the 
Egyptian Frontier to El Agheila. Tripoli itself would 
be within easy bomber range, and the good coastal 
road, over which the enemy's material would of ne- 
cessity pass, would be constantly straffed. In a word, 
if and when we can wrest from the enemy tHese 
Sftrategical advantages, another drive, 'pusfi^dTliome 
with determination, should land us in Tripoli. 

The Mediterranean lifeline would then at last be 
open, except for the gantlet our ships would have to 
run between Cape Bon in Tunis, Pantellaria, and 
Sicily about twenty-four hours steaming during 
which they would be exposed to air attack from 
southern Sardinia and the southwest corner of Sicily, 
though fighters from Malta and long-range patrol 
craft from Tripoli would do much to neutralize the 
risk. The British have on rare occasions brought con- 
voys through these narrows with the enemy in com- 
plete control of all the coastal areas as far east as 
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Crete and Sollum. The task would be simplified a 
hundredfold if our side controlled them. Even if Hit- 
ler were then to occupy the whole of the south coast 
of France in order to use Toulon, Marseilles, andThe 
Etang de Berre, his patrol and interceptor craft 
would still be based at some distance from the convoy 
route. This gantlet would be most cheerfully run in 
view of the incalculable advantage accruing to the 
United Nations by the use of the Mediterranean life- 
line. 

It is 12,045 miles from New York to Suez round the 
Cape, and 5,130 miles, or less than half that distance, 
via Gibraltar. For routing troops and supplies from 
England the advantage is still more marked, about 
four to one. Use of the Mediterranean JMeline would 
automatically solve half our shipping difficulties since 
it would in fact free for other purposes more than half 
of the shipping that has been employed in supplying 
the Middle-Eastern theater. 

From the point of view of pure communications in 
this area, we have a further great asset in having at 
hand an inexhaustible supply of oil, which comes by 
pipeline over the desert from Kirkuk, and of gasoline, 
which is refined at the Mediterranean terminal in 
Haifa, Palestine. By a kind dispensation of provi- 
dence this refinery lies in a plain at the foot of a high 
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escarpment, Mount Carmel, the top of which bristles 
with antiaircraft guns. This layout renders bombing 
a most hazardous undertaking as the Axis has 
found out to its cost on many occasions. The plant is 
therefore comparatively secure. 

The advantages conferred on us by the accessibil- 
ity of fuel, and the. disability under which the Axis 
labors in this respect, is worth examining^ The fa- 
miliar cliche that an army marches on its stomach will 
always remain true; but today it is equally true that 
an anny marches on its gas. Ready accessibility of 
/fuSTst^plies, coupled with the possibility of delivery 
by pipeline or ship, confers a singular advantage on 
the side so favored. In this connection, I well remem- 
ber the cri de coeur of an oil executive to whom was 
entrusted the dispatch to Syria of some hundreds of 
tons of gasoline from the refinery at Haifa in the 
autumn of 1940. For various reasons, it was decided 
that this fuel could not go by tanker to Beirut, but 
would have to be sent by rail to Damascus, about 150 
miles. The oil man pleaded in vain for this decision 
to be reversed, pointing out how easy it was to de- 
liver by tanker, whereas dispatch by rail over this 
very short distance was "an awful business/' This re- 
mark underlines the tremendous difficulties the Axis 
has had to surmount in the distribution of oil to their 
various fronts. 

It is indeed easy to see that a gardener would not 
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like to fill a hundred tumblers with water and carry 
them to his cold frame. He naturally prefefs^to use 
a watering can, and best of all the garden hose, the 
equivalent of a pipeline. 

What is the enemy's position? We can take it for 
granted that he needs nearly 20^0^00) tons of oil 
fuel a year for his total war and for the minimum 
civil needs of the peoples of Europe. He gets perhaps 
7,000,000 tons from Rumania and not much more 
than 4,000,000 from his synthetic plants and from 
the Hungarian and Polish fields in other words only 
half his normal needs. This means that he must be 
running at half -throttle by now. But in addition he 
has to haul every drop over vast distances hundreds 
of miles by Danube tanker to the river oil port of 
Regensburg, thousands of miles to southern Italy for 
the Libyan front, interminable hauls to various points 
on the extended Russian front, and across all of 
Europe to feed his submarines at Brest and St. Na- 
zaire. 

So, remembering what "an awful business" it is 
to send oil by rail, and remembering the ten to one 
superiority of ship over all other means of transport, 
we must take off our hat to German efficiency in or- 
ganizing this miracle. But how long can the miracle 
continue? And how thankful we must be to have this 
formidable weapon accessible oil supplies right at 
hand. 
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Now, assuming the reopening of the Mediterra- 
nean lifeline and certain of a steady flow of gas 
straight from the pump, so to speak, at last I begin 
to agree with the protagonists of the do-or-die offen- 
sive school If an offensive were undertaken under 
such conditions, the chances of success would then 
be on our side. All are agreed that Italy is the Achilles* 
heel of the Axis. Tripolitania would be an ideal 
springboard for an attack on Sicily and Sardinia, sup- 
ported by a sea-borne invasion force from Gibraltar. 
A successful outcome to these operations would alter 
the whole complexion of the war. 

So Napoleon was perhaps right after all; from the 
viewpoint ofggure strategy in this war, Egypt is still 
the most important country in the world and the 
tpuchstone of the issue. This has not escaped Berlin; 
hence some three thousand raids on Malta in two 
years; hence, too, the vast expenditure of effort in 
supplying troops, planes and tanks to Libya; hence 
the dispatch of that outstanding general, Rommel, 
to bolster the weak sister, and to keep us from ac- 
quiring that key strategic 

THE OCEAN LIFELINES 



vital of all the lifelines which criss-cross 
the oceans of the world is the one that stretches from 
the East Coast of America to the waters of Iceland, 
it branches, one lane leading to Murmansk 
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and Archangel and the other to the northern ports 
of Britain. On this line depends the very life of Eng- 
land, now cut off from her old sources of supply 
from the dairy produce of Denmark, the market gar- 
dens of Brittany, the ores of Norway and Sweden, 
and the Rio Tinto mines of Spain. An additional 
burden is thus thrown on British shipping, which has 
to import all necessary supplies from transoceanic 
sources instead of from across narrow seas. 

It is in this theater that the United Nations have 
been most successful in fighting the many war haz- 
ards which threaten sea-borne traffic. Much experi- 
ence was gained during the last war, in which indeed 
the submarine menace was conquered by the sum- 
mer of the crucial year 1917. In April of that year, 
900,000 tons were lost the maximum damage ever 
inflicted on shipping in any one month before or 
since. Things looked black indeed for the Allied 
cause, but by November new detection devices and 
a large increase in the number of anti-submarine 
craft especially the famous MLs built by Mr. Henry 
Ford had reduced sinkings to 300,000 tons a month. 
From then on until the end of the war the loss ratio 
never exceeded that figure. Asdic and other sonic ap- 
pliances have been further perfected since then, and 
the introduction and strict observance of the convoy 
system has reduced the hazard on the transatlantic 
route to relatively small proportions, as is shown by 
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that only true barometer, the insurance rates ap- 
plying to shipping in the Northern Atlantic, which 
have rarely risen above 5 per cent. 

It is now almost safe to predict that not more than 
one ship in seventy will be lost in the waters of the 
North Atlantic, or for that matter wherever the con- 
voy system is rigidly adhered to, taking the average 
of loss on an annual basis. The proportion could be 
still further improved if the Irish, and particularly 
Mr. de Valera, could be induced to recognize the 
issues at stake in this war and their own self-interest 

Mr. Winston Churchill showed his usual foresight 
when some years before the war he protested vigor- 
ously in Parliament against the relinquishment of the 
vital Irish bases, particularly Queenstown and Lough 
Swilly, where convoys were assembled in the last 
war. The use of these advanced bases would be of 
inestimable benefit to the cause of the United Na- 
tions at this juncture, and would solve at least one 
of the problems of sea transport. It is 254 miles from 
Queenstown to Liverpool; that means another two 
days* steaming and absence from patrol duties for 
every destroyer or other antisubmarine craft, when 
they return to port for refitting or supplies. 

It is,obvtaugjl^ bases, 

our loss ratio would |^e reduced still further from the 
one in seventy which we are now maintaining. The 
so-called German counterblockade would be check- 
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mated, and we would see a more rapid unfolding of 
the decisive influence of sea power that theory of 
Mahan's which various modern schools are so apt to 
deride, though it should be sufficiently evident that 
in this global war thalassocracy, or sea power, must 
be the foundation and the framework of our war 
effort. 

No branch of military analysis is more beset "with 
pitfall and with gin" for the unwary commentator 
than that of shipping. Impressive rows of ciphers, 
more or less authentic, add nothing to public en- 
lightenment; on the contrary they only bemuse the 
reader. The very nomenclature is deceptive; a ton is 
a most elastic standard of weight dead-weight, 
gross tonnage, and net tonnage, all different, are used 
indiscriminately; construction programs rarely state 
whether they refer to cargo ships alone or whether 
battle craft are included. We are only shown the 
gloomy picture of our losses, and look in vain in all 
these carefully compiled statistics for the other side 
of the picture the losses of the enemy. These are 
perhaps equally serious for him because, though he 
has fewer ocean lifelines to keep open, he has noth- 
ing like our capacity to replace sinkings. 

So in this short review we will start from this much 
neglected angle. We have little indeed to go on ex- 
cept the figures so sparingly released from time to 
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time by the British Admiralty. It is generally realized 
that such British estimates always err on the side of 
conservatism. We can therefore take it for granted 
that the figures recently given represent the very 
minimum of the losses sustained by the European 
Axis since the beginning of the war. These ^are an 
overall .loss of over 5,000,000 tons, of which 1,300,000 
have been on the Libyan supply route alone. The 
jpjewar JotaLtoruaage, , of Germa;qy^as 3 Z 135,000 and 
of Italy 2,512 ? 000_ tons exclusive of tankers, of 
which they had few, and of vessels under 2,000 tons. 
They seized about 1,250,000 tons in occupied coun- 
tries^ The rate of replacement is not definitely known; 
it may be as much as 1,300,000 tons a year, and it 
will therefore be seen that the rate of loss must Be 
seriously interfering with Germany's Baltic land 
North Sea commitments and with the flow of supplies 
to Libya. 

In 1939, the Japanese cargo and passenger fleet 
was the second largest in the world 3,870,000 tons, 
again excluding tankers and vessels under 2,000 tons. 
In the first six months of the Pacific war, the Japa- 
nese certainly lost 15 per cent more probably 20 
per cent of their initial shipping equipment, which 
is beyond their powers of recuperation. From this 
point of view then the enemy is as vulnerable as we 
are, and perhaps more so. 

The weakest point in our armor is now the eastern 
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seaboard of America, against which Germany is con- 
centrating the main effort of her submarine campaign. 
The high rate of sinkings has interfered with the flow 
of fuel to Britain; if the enemy were to cut this fuel 
line, he would succeed in grounding the R.A.F. The 
urgent necessity of rushing material to Russia makes 
it impossible to divert escort craft from the northern 
Atlantic sea lanes. The eastern seaboard will con- 
tinue to be the crucial problem and losses will mount 
up to alarming figures, until the shipyards of America 
deliver destroyers and mosquito craft in sufficient 
numbers to render possible the institution of a regu- 
lar convoy system all the way from the southern 
shores of the Caribbean to New England. Mudbjhas 
already been done, and the peak of the crisis appears 
to have passed. 

The British Admiralty and the United States Navy 
Department have adopted a policy of almost com- 
plete secrecy in the matter of shipping losses and sub- 
marine sinkings. It is therefore impossible to give an 
accurate and comprehensive picture of the shipping 
situation; the best we can do is to draw certain simple 
conclusions from such reliable figures as we do have. 
Thus we know that at the beginning of the war 
Britain had a merchant marine of somewhat over 
16,000,000 gross tons, and that since then the adher- 
ence^ bF practically the whole of the modern and 
efficient fleet of the Norwegians has swelled the total 
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by another, 4^)00,000 tons, of which about a third are 
tankers. During the last war, Norway lost 49 per cent 
of her total shipping, and she has lost nearly that per- 
centage already in this one. Some French masters, but 
not many, obeyed the urgent call from London to put 
in at the nearest Allied port at the time of the collapse 
of France. Nearly all the Greeks who were at sea 
when Germany overran the Balkans placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the British Shipping Com- 
mission. They were joined by the limited tonnage of 
the Dutch, the Poles, the Yugoslavs, and others. Since 
the entry of the United States into the war, there 
have been further large accretions totaling some 
7,000,000 tons, a third of which were tankers. 

Thus the sum total of ocean-going shipping, of 
which the United Nations have disposed since Sep- 
tember, 1939, is about 30,000,000 tons, the losses, 
.over 9,000,000. New and febuflt tonnage ~anOTie 
seizure of enemy vessels may have replaced one-third 
of this loss, but the delays of the convoy system re- 
duce capacity by 25jp& cent and longer hauls further 
limit it. Large numbers of ships have also been seized 
or sunk by the Japanese, but no figures have been 
issued as yet. Despite so much that is nebulous, it 

can be stated jwifjLSfifflB^ 

ning of 1942, shipping in .sight ifioj^ej^^jjrobably 
amounted, to 25^000,000 tons^with American large- 
scale production fust getting under way. 
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720,000 tons were produced in the United States 
in the first three months of 1942, a consideraBlelag in 
schedule. But it is most encouraging to learn that 
thirty-six vessels were put into service and fifty-one 
were launched in April. Another comforting feature 
is the number of new yards which are coming into 
operation, and the cutting down of construction time 
in certain cases from 120 days to half that number, 
with the promise of still vastly accelerated produc- 
tion. 

About a year ago, Admiral Land declared that the 
peak merchant-ship capacity of all American yards 
would be 4,000,000 tons a year, or half the goal set by 
the President for this year and only a quarter of the 
1943 program. Although these goals have been set 
purposely high and are perhaps unattainable, even 
minimum estimates of shipping in sight, combined 
with annual deliveries of somewhat over a million 
tons from British yards, should suffice to replace the 
maximum monthly losses which we have yet ex- 
perienced. ^r^e^res^^inJ^g^ still exceed pro- 
dEQllQ^^ 

f jaf ety . NeverAeless, 



as long as insurance rates an unfailing guide to the 
progress of the battle of the Atlantic don't go higher 
than 5 per cent, it means that things are not going too 
badly for us. 
The United States has got off to a much earlier start 
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in this war than in the last, when ships really started 
coming down the slip ways only at the end of 1918, 
after it was all over. Great strides have also been 
made in mass production by concentrating on one 
type of "Ugly Ducklings/' or "Plain Janes/' as the 
sailors prefer to call them. In 1939, there were 80,000 
men employed in shipbuilding; there are now 800,000. 
There is therefore, as Mr. Nelson assures us, some 
prospect of attaining the goal set by Mr. Roosevelt, 
that is a total of 23,000,000 tons in the next two years, 
by which time the United States will have reached 
her maximum capacity. Present deliveries are said to 
be at the rate of an annual gross tonnage of 4,000,000, 
in addition to battle craft, or about the maximum that 
Nazi submarines have ever been able to destroy. The 
Tyne and the Clyde shipyards are well up to schedule 
and the Dominions are building, too. 

.The perfection of convoy and patrol arrangements 
and their general application, couple3 with growing 
deliveries of destroyer craft, will certainly reduce the 
rate of sinking, as the British Navy proved could be 
d^ne during the summer, autumn, and winter of 1941. 

If a great overseas offensive by an American Ex- 
peditionary Force is planned, the time is clearly not 
ripe for it. We must not forget that experience has 
shown at least 7,000,000 tons of shipping are needed 
to maintain an army of 2,000,000 on the other side of 
the ocean; 17 tons of sMppiog space are required to 
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transport a soldier and 3.4 tons to maintain him 3,000 
miles from home. It can be seen at once that the At- 
lantic lifeline is not yet sufficiently secure nor ade- 
quately provided with ships for such an enterprise to 
be undertaken. The best we can hope for now is 
mounting deliveries to Britain, to the Middle East, 
and particularly to Russia, so that the fort can be 
held for us and the enemy contained until such time 
as our lifelines can carry men and material in quan- 
tity enough to destroy him. 

For the moment we are only just holding our own 
against the so-called German counterblockade, aimed 
at our sea-borne supplies, and with reasonable op- 
timism we can hope to be out of the woods if only 75 
per cent of the shipbuilding program is _jrea^ed !fc ln- 
deed such a rate of production will enable us to ear- 
mark shipping, not only for mere maintenance, but 
for offensive purposes. 

It has been impossible to avoid plunging into a 
mire of figures, against which the reader was warned 
at the beginning of this section. La danse des millions 
has little significance except for Admiral Land and 
his immediate colleagues of the Allied High Com- 
mand, and only those who live by and with such 
figures shipping men can profit greatly from their 
perusal. Moreover, the accumulated wisdom of those 
who have spent a lifetime in the trade, which is one 
of the most complicated branches of human industry, 
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enables them to give a more worth-while opinion in 
a few words than the layman can acquire by endless 
study. So I will quote one of the leading shipping 
men in this country who recently told me that he 
had no doubt that the shipping shortage would be 
solved by the United States, but that he feared there 
would be a serious bottleneck in the provision of 
crews and officers to man the ships. 

In the Pacific, the shipping situation is not so 
crucial because Japan has not the surface or under- 
water craft to patrol this vast area. Her policy has 
been to consolidate bases in advanced areas in the 
Marshall and Solomon Islands and elsewhere, and in 
this manner to force shipping engaged in the mainte- 
nance of Australia to take a long and indirect route. 
Shipping lanes thorough Hawaii, the Ellice Islands, 
and the New Hebrides are still, however, at this writ- 
ing outside the reach of the Japanese tentacles, and 
convoys run little risk of interception. 

In this Pacific area, the need for shipping will be 
felt if and when war breaks out between Russia and 
Japa% in which case Alaska and the Aleutians will 
really acquire the importance that is now prema- 
turely ascribed to them. By that time Japan will have 
been subjected to the preliminary stages of the soft- 
ening-up or attrition process, and with her far-flung 
commitments will find it difficult to stop men afid 
material from reaching Petropavlovsk and Nico- 
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laevsk But for this. we may have to wait for the 
downfall of Hitler. 

THE RUSSIAN LIFELINE 

At first sight Russia's greatest service to the Allied 
cause would appear to lie in the wearing down of the 
Nazi war machine, but a closer examination shows 
that there is more in this than meets the eye. Russia 
has enticed Germany out on a limb. The Wehrmacht 
is no longer a self-contained unit, operating on short 
interior lines. At least one-quarter of Germany's man- 
power and resources is floundering in a constant 
quagmire of supply problems. In contrast, through- 
out the winter of 1941 and the spring of 1942, the 
Russian armies were fast becoming a compact unit, 
such as the Wehrmacht was before it crossed the 
Russian frontier. 

It is true that our Allies have lost the power of the 
Dnieperstroy Dam, and the Zaporozhe aluminum 
plant, which operated on its current; they have 
lost Kiev, where there was a considerable output of 
aircraft engines; they have lost Krivoi Rog with its 
vast iron-ore deposits. Rut these losses, serious as they 
ma}rbe from the logistic ^ andltrategic points of view, 
lave Been offset to some extent by very complete 
demolitions, which deny to the enemy any profit from 
Ids conquests, anct ialso"by the '''' 
machinery to points farther east. 
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Russian war production has not been irretrievably 
impaired, and indeed it is almost sure that with the 
rapid industrial expansion in the Urals and in Central 
Asia, Russia's production potential is at least equal, 
if not superior, to what it was before the German in- 
vasion. 

Russia's superlative value to the Allied cause en- 
titles her to all the help we can give to keep the 
enemy away from her vulnerable centers. These are, 
in order of their strategic importance, 1) the Baku 
oil fields,; 2) the area immediately to the east of Mos- 
cow, where 28 per cent of Russian war industry is 
centralized tools, textiles, locomotives, an important 
aircraft factory, and the vast Molotov truck plant at 
Gorki; 3) the Donetz Basin (Donbas), which pro- 
duces coal, tractors, motor cars, machinery, and air- 



The loss of these three centers, or of any one of 
them, would indeed be a crippling blow. But in any 
event if Russian morale remains at its present high 
level and the will to resist endures, the Nazis will be 
defeated in their every effort by the difficulties of 
supply. It should be remembered that there are in 
aUJRussia few roads, as we know them, capable of 
canyjagjeaU^^ 

are connected by dirt track or corduroy road only, 
which become a quagmire after the i sfigliTestlK6wer 
of rain, and a succession of potholes in dry weather, 
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along which men and machines jolt their way labori- 
ously, choked and blinded by the never settling clouds 
of dust. There are some^^cegfons, for instance the 
excellent Georgian military^ road,, which crosses the 
Caucasus oveFSieWe^^^ 

to Tiflis. But these exceptions are very few and far 
between. Furthermore, the Russians, if forced back, 
can be trusted to do a thorough job of demolishing 
the railways. 

The determined manner in which, during the win- 
ter of 1941-42, the Nazis held on to key points in the 
southern Ukraine, while allowing themselves to be 
dislodged after stiff resistance from advanced posts 
in the northern sector, was a clear indication that they 
had by no means abandoned the project of dealing 
Russia a deathblow by cutting off her oil supplies. 
Spring found the Nazi armies still* at Taganrog and 
Feodosiya on the Isthmus of Kerch, and in a position 
to regain Rostov with a comparatively small effort, 
thus cutting the all-important Moscow-Rostov-Baku 
railway. Incidentally, they would also seize in Rostov 
the largest agricultural machinery works in Russia. 
But the ebb and flow of the first German incursion 
into the land of the Don Cossacks probably resulted 
in the destruction of these works, as well as of the 
rail connections and the bridges over the Don. The 
pipeline, top, was certainly severed and the pumping 
stations demolished, thus depriving the armies of the 
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Ukraine of direct and easy fuel supply. This oil was 
pumped from Makhach Kala on the Caspian, which 
was fed by tanker and rail tank car from Baku. On 
its way northward the pipeline collected the produce 
of Grozni, and at Armavir could also take that of 
Maikop and Krasnodar to be routed northward to 
Rostov and Nikitovka, just north of Stalin. Bulk oil 
supplies for Russia proper depended on these lines, 
and the Germans knew well how vital they were to 
the Russian war effort. 

But the Germans would be out of reach of Baku 
oil, even if firmly installed in Rostov and Novorossisk. 
There still remain 800 miles to be covered to the main 
oil fields, or about the same distance as from the 
Russo-Polish frontier to the Nazis' deepest point of 
penetration into Russia in 1941. 

The Germans may succeed in reaching and occupy- 
ing the Maikop-Krasnodar production and refinery 
area, and this would be a serious blow, as it would 
help very largely to solve the German fuel problem 
though only in six or more months after the total de- 
struction which we could expect from Russia's thor- 
ough application of the scorched-earth policy. This 
field produces about half as much as Rumania, and 
would therefore be a rich prize for the oil-starved 
Axis ? which is particularly short of the finer grades of 
lubricating oil drawn from this area in normal times 
by the Central-European countries. 
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The Germans, familiar with the problems of trans- 
port and alarmed no doubt by their lengthening lines 
may, if successful in their initial drive toward the oil 
fields, content themselves with the seizure of this 
minor producing unit. This would also give them con- 
trol of one of the main granaries of Russia that vast 
steppeland lying to the southeast of Rostov, between 
the Kuban and the Manich rivers. Here are situated 
the largest agricultural undertakings in the world, 
one of which, aptly named Gigant, is 600,000 acres in 
extent; another, Verblud "the CameF is nearly as 
large. 

It can be presumed that the lesson of Napoleon's 
campaign in Russia, so amply illustrated by their own 
recent experiences, is gradually seeping into the mind 
of the German militarists who, despite their great 
tactical brilliance, have often shown themselves de- 
void of a sound conception of long-term strategy. 
They may therefore have grasped by now that Baku 
is out of their reach short of dealing a knockout blow 
leading to complete collapse of Russian resistance. 

More vulnerable than Baku is the Volga line from 
Astrakhan on the Caspian into the heart of Russia 
the main domestic artery of the Soviet. The easiest 
approach to it lies up the valley of the Don, which is 
navigable all the way from Rostov to "TaIacK7'The 
partly completed Don- Volga Canal would then carry 

important Indus- 
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trial center and a focal point of rail communications, 
situated some 300 miles from Rostov. The loss of 
Stalingrad would be a most serious blow to the Rus- 
sians, as it would cut the last rail communication witt 
the Caucasus, as well as the Caspian sea route for de- 
liveries by Volga river transport. The Russians would 
be further handicapped by the closing of the Don- 
Caspian Canal, which is a prolongation of the Manich 
River across the steppes of the southern Kalmulc Re- 
public. This canal, though not completed, carries 
heavy traffic in certain sections. 

Capture of these strategic points would leave Rus- 
sia only the limited capacity of the Port of Guriev, 
at the northeastern corner of the Caspian, for ship- 
ments of oil from Baku. The minor production of the 
Emba oil field and its pipeline running to Orsk in the 
foothills of the Urals would afford some relief. "Little 
Baku," as .the Russians call the oil field of the Ufa 
district, would also help. But these would be the only 
two sources of fuel supply left available for the Rus- 
sians, as the limitations of land transport preclude the 
possibility of bringing useful quantities from the new 
fields near Fergana in the Kirghiz A.S.S.R. (Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic), three thousand miles 
to the south and east of Moscow. 

Here we have the gravest threat to Russian com- 
munications in the southern sector, and one which 
might leave them without sufficient fuel for their 
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minimum agricultural and industrial needs, coupled 
with the full-scale war effort which they are now de- 
ploying. As against this gloomy prospect, many oil 
men believe that Russia has built up a big production 
and very important reserves in the last two years in 
the Little Baku area. 

Fully aware of the vital nature of this key lifeline, 
the United Nations have taken f ar-reaching"measiiires 
to bolster Russia's southern front. The road and rail 
systems of Persia and Iraq are being constantly im- 
proved and the tempo has been accelerated since the 
arrival of the American mission under General 
Wheeler, which just about coincided with the surprise 
entry of Japan into the war. The facilities of the Port 
of Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf, and of Basra 
on the Shatt el Arab as the joint mouth of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris rivers is called have been vastly 
expanded, together with road ancl rail capacity north- 
ware}. 

It is probably safe to say that the tonnage of war 
material carried to the shores of the Caspian Sea at 
Nau Shahr and Pahlevi for shipment to Baku, or to 
the railhead at Tabriz for forwarding to Tiflis, is now 
four times as much as would have been possible a 
year ago, and is perhaps already sufficient to maintain 
on the Caucasian front twice the number of divisions 
which Russia had on this front during the last war. 
Our combined efforts should easily suffice to meet any 
threat in this area. 
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" Russia's second supply line to the south, runs from 
Karachi across Afghanistan or Eastern Persia to Rus- 
sian territory, but owing to tihe distances and difficul- 
ties of transport it cannot be termed a lifeline. There 
is a rail haul of 800 miles to Peshawar and about half 
that distance to Quetta and Chaman. The real difficul- 
ties start here on Afghan territory. The road over the 
Khyber Pass from Peshawar to Kawbul rises to nearly 
10,000 feet, and even after leaving the capital there 
are a number of very high passes, including the Jal- 
mesh Gorge, to be negotiated. However, the difficul- 
ties are not insuperable, as there is a more or less 
regular bus service between Kawbul and Termez on 
the Oxus, via Haibuk, Dochi, and Mazar-i-Sharif . A 
long stretch of loose sandy dunes along the river 
further impedes traffic and stops it altogether on oc- 
casion. 

The Quetta road across Afghanistan to Kushk Post 
on the Russian frontier via Sabzawar and Herat is in 
no state to support heavy military traffic, though some 
time ago it was reported that many thousands of men 
were working on it and that bridging had been com- 
pleted. 

^The ^third supply route to Russia is the old East 
Persian Cordon* STtEeTast 'war. 1 Ci^aluc&te^]^l'- 
way goes as far as Nokundi and can easily be pro- 
longed across the Persian frontier to Duzdab 
(Zahidan), its previous railhead. From there to 
Meshed there are five hundred miles of desert track, 
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negotiable nevertheless, as was proved by the deliv- 
ery of supplies during the last war to British troops 
operating in the Caspian area. This is also the main 
route followed by the tea trade from India. 

The weak point of all these roads is that they land 
you in the blue, and should therefore always be con- 
sidered as subsidiary routes only, our main efforts 
being concentrated on the useful sea routes of the 
North, and to a lesser degree on the sea and land 
route via the Persian Gulf. The East Persian Cordon 
for instance takes you to Meshed, already a long and 
onerous haul from Karachi. From there the road to 
Askhabad in Russia via Kuchan is most indifferent, 
and on arrival at Askhabad you are only in the Kara 
Kum (the "Black Sands"), through which the 
Central-Asian Railway plods its way. 

This was the scene of that comic opera railway 
war, in which British troops were engaged in 1919. 
The country of the Black Sands, through which this 
single line runs, is so bleak that water has to be piped 
some hundreds of miles from Krasnovodsk on the 
Caspian, the capital of a district so arid that it is en- 
tirely dependent on a single vast condensing plant. 
In this inhospitable wasteland neither side could 
leave its trains, on which were carried every necessity 
of life, as well as men, horses, mules, and munitions. 
The leading truck of the two rolling citadels carried a 
gun, and when either side received a little ammuni- 
tion from its base, it loosed off a few salvos and the 
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other side had perforce to retire. This see-saw kept up 
for some months, and reflects in some measure the 
past campaigns in Libya. 

These three routes are all higlJy jwastefuljof^oit. 
They land you on the Central-Asian Railway after 
many transshipments and much wear and fear. You 
have the choice of forwarding westward to Kras- 
novodsk and from there by ship across the Caspian, 
or of routing the material another three thousand 
miles, mostly over single track line, to Orenbourg 
(Chkalov) and Moscow. This is therefore no. ^golden 
road lo ^Samarkand," but a tortuous and unpractical 
line of supply. 

To borrow an image from Goethe, the mind itself 
grows weary in following these caravans of motor 
trucks creaking their toilsome way over thousands of 
miles of almost uninhabited and most inhospitable 
regions. It should not be forgotten that these bad 
lands are mostly desertic, or high, rocky, treeless 
plateau, with a fertile valley every few hundred miles. 

JLhjmmaw=S^^ _ -f Y ,,,^,. i!|i if .ff^f 'U <*, Sf"?v*'nwv,' 'I ln,f. ,J'^.' 4 

The old saying that where the Turk has set his foot the 
grass never grows is hard, but there is a modicum of 
truth in it. From Mongolia to the Balkans, to Aden 
and to Morocco, cultivation is the exception and 
desert the rule. Such is the dearth of water that social 
small talk is invariably of su we howa water and 
weather, and the comparative merits of various 
sources are an absorbing topic of discussion. 

We must not lose sight of the axiomatic superiority 
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of transport by ship over rail and road. These routes 
should therefore only be used in case of dire neces- 
sity. Transport by load-carrying plane would appear 
to offer a solution in this area, if there is anything in 
the claim of the air services that the cost of transport 
by the larger carriers now in production will shortly 
approximate that of rail. The time factor is so ex- 
tremely important that even double the cost should 
not be prohibitive, particularly as one of the main 
outlays is gasoline, which we have right at hand in 
inexhaustible quantities at Abadan, and in Baku for 
the return journey. 

Before we leave the dreary supply lines through 
ancient Persia and the mountains of Afghanistan, the 
mighty achievement of the Soviets in subduing the 
Pamirs merits our attention. This road, now open to 
motor traffic, runs from the depot town of Osh, near 
the Fergana oil field, for some 450 miles over the Roof 
of the World, to Ishkashim on the Oxus, rarely de- 
scending to less than 10,000 feet.* It skirts the tower- 
ing Mustag Ata, revered as the Father Of All Glaciers, 
and following the turbulent Ghund River, it reaches 
the Oxus at Khorog and proceeds southward to Ish- 
kashim, a total distance of just under 450 miles. 

From here the track leading east along the Ab-i- 

* At Murgab, which lies at 12,000 feet, the air is so rare that 
troops suffer from Weeding of the ears and planes have great 
difficulty in taking off with load from the local airdrome. 
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Panja, as the upper reaches of the Oxus are locally 
known, to Kizil Robat past Victoria Lake, is rapidly 
being made motorable. This is the route taken by the 
Great Venetian, who opened the road to China 800 
years ago; and here in the neighborhood of the Lake 
are the feeding grounds of the coveted trophy of the 
Himalayan sportsman, the mountain goat which bears 
Marco Polo's name "Ovis Poli," 

It is only 80 miles from Ishkashim to Chitral in 
India. In the atmosphere of doubt engendered by the 
Russo-German Pact at the beginning of the war, they 
used to say you could smell the Russian Bear in 
Chitral, when the wind was in the right direction. But 
now this route has been proposed as a possible line 
of supply for our friends and allies. However the 
Hindu Kush lies between us, and the difficulties of 
negotiating the Dorah Pass system and the Agra Pass, 
which cross the range at a height of 15,000 feet and 
more, are such that it is a common occurrence to lose 
men and pack animals on the way. This route there- 
fore cannot be considered practical. 

Air transport has not been neglected, and there are 
at least half a dozen airdromes on the Rfiofjrfjite 
Wadd^with frequent communication between these 
frontier outposts and Tashkent, headquarters of the 
Soviet C.A.M.D. (Central Asian Military District) 
and Seat of the Governorate General. 

This achievement has left the Russians very much 
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in control of Afghanistan, fortunately for our cause, 
as in this country there is a tendency, constantly en- 
couraged by Nazi propaganda, to regard all Pathan 
lands right down to Karachi as Afghan. Of the 
13,000,000 Pathan, 7,500,000 live in Afghanistan and 
5,500,000 on the Indian side of the border. The tribes- 
men of the inaccessible no-man's land between the 
two countries have long been subjected to revolu- 
tionary propaganda by the Axis in favor of the ousted 
ruler, ex-King Amanullah, and have further been 
egged on to troublemaking by the distribution of 
krgess. Like all peoples of the East, they consider 
their British neighbors soft and easygoing, or at best 
are apt to admit that "even as oppressors, they are 
more tolerable than other oppressors." But they all 
have the most wholesome respect for the Russians 
and all danger of trouble with Afghanistan has been 
removed for the duration by the entry of the Soviet 
into the war. 

Whether practical use of these trans-Afghan high- 
ways can be made to further our war effort remains 

however very doubtful. This concludes our examina- 

j ''''** '. -* , ,, . - , * , ^ 

tion of the possibilities of supplying Russia from the 



THE SEA ROUTES 

The most practical route to Russia is via the Bar- 
ents Sea, and this is where the maximum of effort has 
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rightly been concentrated. In this area, the Russians 
have again accomplished miracles and have suc- 
ceeded in taming the frozen north and rendering pos- 
sible almost year-round deliveries to the ports of 
Murmansk and Archangelr They have set up a vast 
network of airfields in the Arctic Ocean and a system 
of constant patrols in the ice reconnaissance and 
prognosis service. Their ice-breakers, a number of 
which are of 11,000 tons and over, keep these sealines 
open. Indeed one of them, the Stalm, has proved it 
can fight its way through the Kara and the Laptev 
Seas to the Bering Straits at almost any season, in 
spite of the fact that the eastern end of the Arctic 
Ocean is ice-free for only two months of the year. 

A number of ships have used this eastern approach 
to these northern waters. Port Dikson and Novi Port 
are almost equidistant from Seattle and New York, 
about 5,500 miles, by the eastern or the western 
routes. Through these ports in the tundra of the 
Oblast, at the mouths of the Yenisei and Ob Rivers, 
much of the material used for doubling the Trans- 
Siberian was shipped from the United States. The 
Yenisei is navigable for ocean and river steamers to 
Krasnoyarsk, about 1,600 miles. The value of such a 
waterway is illustrated by the fact that heavy steel 
construction material is shipped from Pittsburgh to 
the Gulf of Mexico by the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers approximately the same distance as the haul 
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to Krasnoyarsk. The Ob, too, can carr^jiver^ traffic 
right into the Ural industrial district. Navigation on 
the Lena is more difficult, but it is practicable never- 
theless as far as Yakutsk and even Ust Kut The im- 
portant point is that river craft can ply the waters of 
the Big Three of the Siberian river system deep into 
Asia as far south as the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 
that these rivers can carry almost any load discharged 
over the ships* side at their mouths. The eastern route 
is therefore of real value. The return journey in the 
same season is, however, impossible, as in the severe 
ice conditions of the Laptev Sea the lanes close up so 
fast that ice-breakers can only take one ship at a 
time. On the way home, therefore, ships have to take 
the western passage via the Barents Sea and the At- 
lantic Ocean, thus almost circumnavigating the globe. 
There are other possibilities of importing material 
into Eastern Siberia via the Okhotsk Sea and over sec- 
ondary river systems, such as the Kolima, which is 
navigable over most of its length, but it is to be hoped 
that Russia will never be reduced to relying on them. 
The mass of the material provided by Britain and 
America will of necessity continue to enter Russia via 
the Barents Sea. Murmansk itself can always be kept 
open, and Archangel ,OT Molotov 

can generally be cleared. Realizing how dependent 
we are on the continuation of Russian resistance, this 
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.vital lifeline deserves the highest priority in Allied 
policy. 

There is still another possibility of supplying Russia 
from the West Coast of America, that is via Petro- 
pavlosk on the Isthmus of Kamchatka. However, 
supplies to Eastern Siberia are not a matter of ex- 
treme urgency nor will they be until Japan strikes in 
her traditionally treacherous manner at Vladivostok. 
This moment cannot be long delayed, as the only logi- 
cal outcome of the policy followed by the aggressor 
nations is ever wider commitments and the constant 
acquisition of fresh territory. All the protagonists of 
this policy have taken the same fell road, and by not 
one of them, from Napoleon to our day, has the policy 
of "grab" ever been consolidated into that of "to have 
and to hold/' Geography beats them, if only we keep 
a stranglehold on their communications. 

THE LIFELINES OF CHINA 

More than any of the Allies, China is dependent oa 
a tenuous line of communication for her essential sup- 
plies. She has no longer the famous Burma Road, 
which leaves the railhead at Lashio and climbs in 
and out of the valleys of the Salween and the Mekong 
rivers z jreach^^ route 726 

miles long, as against the 206 miles wticElepSutS 

' 
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The Japanese conquest of Burma lias cut the rail to 
Mandalay and Lashio, but new lines through Assam 
are now under construction. These follow the course 
of the Brahmaputra and the" meter-gauge line which 
meanders along its bed to Sadiya. From here one of 
the new roads runs due west over a pass some 7,000 
feet high to Fort Herz and thence in a southerly di- 
rection to Bhamo, rejoining the old Burma Road near 
Paoshan. 

We have seen that a division needs nearly 10^000 
tons a month to- maintain it in the field; it is unlikely 
that all these roads combined will ever carry more 
than 20,000 tons a month a figure never exceeded on 
the Burma Road, even in the days when it was free 
from interference. This amount is but a drop in the 
ocean for China's millions who have perforce to con- 
tent themselves with much less complete equipment 
than their counterparts in the armies of Europe. 
Nevertheless it enables them to continue their yeo- 
man service to the cause of the United Nations by im- 
mobilizing in the heart of China certainly half a mil- 
lion Japanese and some claim as many as 750,000. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the coun- 
try lying along the borders of Assam, China, and 
Burma is as remote as almost any on earth from the 
sources of supply. Routes must f olio w^ alignments 
which would be considered impracticable even in 
times of peace, squeezing over narrow passes between 
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mountain chains rising to fifteen thousand feet and 
more; descending thousands of feet into river valleys 
and there are a number of them plodding up to 
the skyline again on the other side. Add to these dif- 
ficulties the fact that these interminable ranges are 
almost uninhabited, and it will be seen that large- 
scale operations, depending on supplies brought more 
than a thousand miles over such routes to Chungking, 
are not feasible even with the unlimited manpower of 
China. 

However, we must continue to deliver to China all 
the aid that is humanly possible, if only in recognition 
of the magnificent attitude of Chiang Kai-shek and 
all that he stands for. In this, as in other inaccessible 
theaters or in those where action involves a serious 
threat to our lines of communication as for instance 
in Greece help should take the form of air reinforce- 
ment when planes are available in sufficient quantity, 
and this will be soon. For current maintenance, it 
should not be too difficult to establish the necessary 
repair units locally. Fuel supply will be a tough prob- 
lem but not an insoluble one. And when the time 
conies 'for a major overhaul, planes cotild return in a 
few hours and tm^erthdr own power to secure bases 
in the valley of the Ganges. A shuttle service of trans- 
port planes would complete the organization. If 
aircraft had been available at the time of the Grecian 
campaign, this kind of air support alone would have 
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enabled Britain to give the most urgently needed help 
to the Greeks, who were particularly short of planes, 
and to inflict the maximum damage upon the enemy. 
An evacuation would then have cost Britain only her 
maintenance plants, since the planes themselves 
could easily have been withdrawn to Crete and other 
points in the Middle East. Similarly in the case of 
China, a maximum of air support and a minimum of 
essential heavy supplies in small arms, antiaircraft 
guns, and light artillery would prove more effective 
than to attempt an all-out policy of bulk equipment. 

THE RUSSIAN SUPPLY ROUTE TO CHINA 

This route traverses that mysterious twilight land 
of Sinkiang, which has been increasingly closed to the 
outside world since the end of the last war. Sinkiang 
is a dustbowl into which you could put most of 
Europe. No moisture-laden air ever reaches it, as the 
monsoon is halted by the Himalayas, to the north of 
which another parallel range the Run Lun Moun- 
tains forms the southern boundary of the Talda 
Makan or Great Sinkiang Desert. This range has been 
nearly waterless since the last glacial period. But 
such was the accumulation of ice and snow in the 
vast glaciers of the Kun Lun that even today the 
spring and the summer suns melt enough to enable 
the tribes, scattered along the skirt of the escarpment 
of the Tibetan Plateau, to eke out a bare existence. 
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Mohammedan Chinese or rather Mongol tribes 
form JO per cent of the population. They are gener- 
ically known as Turkis and Tungans, and are the di- 
rect descendants of those Turanians who swept on 
their shaggy ponies under Timur Lenlc, '* tSgHghis 
Khan, and their successors right up to the walls of 
Vienna. These Huns relied as much on terror as do 
their counterparts today, and the peoples of the 
Danube and of effete Byzantium trembled at the first 
shrill echo of their war cry "Ip, ip, wurrah" (Whip 
is still "ip" in modern Turkish. Hence our "hip, hip, 
hurray." ) 

In 1936, a revolt in this westernmost of the prov- 
inces of China led to Russian intervention, and al- 
though the Manchurian Chinese faction gained the 
ascendancy in 1937, the political philosophy of the 
Soviets took root and still prevails. In fact, Sinkiang 
affords an excellent example of Soviet technique and 
of the methods of Bolshevik indoctrinization. The re- 
Jt a here is a working partnership a liaison rather 
than a reg^^umSo^-to the satisfaction of both 
parties. The six-pointed star of Sinkiang and the Ham- 
mer and Sickle are everywhere displayed together, 
and the pro-Russian press publishes articles from 
leading Moscow newspapers, in which the misdeeds 
of the Axis and particularly of Japan figure most 
prominently. Under this system, tibe rich have been 
elimiaated and Sinkiang has. become a 73BIaese ver- 
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sion of the Workers' Paradise, with hatred of Japan 
coloring its international outlook. 

At Kami and other airfields, you are greeted and 
entertained with an almost Czarist lavishness by be- 
smocked and belted representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
and might think yourself in Russia. But when it 
comes to passports and the changing of money, you 
will find that the writ of Chungking runs to the bor- 
ders of Tajikistan and that the currency of the Cen- 
tral Chinese Government is alone negotiable. Thus 
in this paradoxical country of Sinkiang there is much 
evidence of the infiltration of Soviet doctrines along- 
side of many signs that the Chinese ideal is holding 
its own. Indeed the dead weight of inertia that China 
can oppose to innovation has probably no equal in 
history. In some respects, except for scattered evi- 
dence of Soviet enterprise, things have not changed 
much since Marco Polo crossed the Hindu Kush and 
descended on Yarkand, and the early silk traders 
wound their way from Kashgar over the Terek Pass 
to Osh, Fergana, and the countries of Rum.* 

At present a common ideal binds Chinese and Rus- 
sian together, and the presence of Kirghiz and Tajik 
irregulars and even of the Russian levies in Aksu are 
no longer a cause of friction. These levies were raised 
during the years of the revolt, 1936 and 1937, which 

*In many parts of Asia the European is still conservatively 
called a Rumi, that is, a Roman. 
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also saw the opening of the Urumchi-Kuldja motor 
road through Northeastern Sinkiang. This replaced 
the northern and less direct route through Tahcheng 
(Chuguchak), and carried a steady stream of motor 
trucks with war material to China. 

In Sinkiang, this country of enormous distances 
where, for instance, the chief town Urumchi (Tihwa) 
is one thousand miles distant from Kashgar, particu- 
lar attention has been paid to aviation again under 
Russian auspices. There are at least a dozen airdromes 
and landing grounds at the main centers and on 
strategic routes, including one at CMkho, where Rus- 
sian enterprise has developed an oil field and a small 
refinery producing aviation spirit. This is not much 
more than two thousand miles from Chungking and 
may be of ilie greatest significance to the Chinese 
war effort in the near future. On the Russian side of 
the border similar attention has been paid to the de- 
velopment of aviation and the whole Central Asian 
Military District is well provided with air facilitiS7 
including an efficient meteorological service. In addi- 
tion, another and more important oil field has been 
jbrpught into production at Fergana. In such matters 
the achievements of the Soviets in opening up the 
backlands of Central Asia merit the highest praise. 

It will. probably -b^losffi^^tt help to China will in 
future have to take these routes, ^^f*^e^we" : Eo 
Russian foresight and enterprise and to the man- 
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power which Chiang Kai-shek unstintingly places at 
the disposal of the Soviet engineers. But distance 
will always be a drag, because Urumchi is 2,500 miles 
from Moscow. And large-scale Russian assistance 
from Central Asia will probably have to wait until 
she has a surplus which can be diverted from her 
critical Western front. The dislocation of the Nazi 
war machine in White Russia, the Pripet Marshes, 
and the steppes of the Ukraine still remains the crucial 
phase of this global war. 

THE AFRICAN LINE 

The 980 miles which separate Gibraltar from Malta 
and the additional 820 miles from that island to 
Alexandria together form for the United Nations an 
essential sea lane of which they have been deprived 
by the defection of France in June, 1940, and by the 
presence of the Axis in Tripoli. But we can still hope 
someday to regain the use of this route, even if the 
French Fleet is used against us, because its striking 
power has been so much impaired. This we owe to 
the foresight and decision shown by Mr. Churchill 
in repeating at Mers-el-Kebir the preventive measure 
taken by Nelson at Copenhagen one hundred and 
thirty-five years ago. 

Many would have us believe that conditions have 
so changed that we have nothing to learn from his- 
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tory. Others, more culpable still, scoff at the import 
of these lessons. Let us look at the case of Denmark 
in the Napoleonic wars an exact historical precedent 
for the attitude of Vichy and certain neutrals on die 
question of the blockade. In 1801, Denmark resisted 
the British claim to the right of search and endeav- 
ored to convoy trading vessels by men-of-war, as 
Darlan threatened to do. Nelson took things into his 
own hands and destroyed the Danish fleet in the 
Battle of Copenhagen. It was during this battle that 
Nelson was ordered to retire by his superior officer, 
Jbut placed the telescope to his blind eye and failed 
to see the signall}In 1807, England grew alarmed at 
the growth of the Danish fleet, which she feared 
would be used by Napoleon, and called on neutral 
Denmark to hand it over. Noncompliance was fol- 
lowed by a second destruction of the fleet. 

Despite the traditional Anglophobia prevalent in 
French naval circles, because of which Vichy has 
placed admirals in command of many of her colonies, 
the people of France must realize in their heart of 
hearts that the measures taken at Mers-el-Kebir and 
the blockade are both essential to our war effort and 
can only operate to their benefit in the long run. 

The Icaxs^-Sjeajccinte round the Cape is a poor al- 

, Q -"--"----^ 

ternative to ,tha jyiediteiranean lifeline, but in spite 
of its drawbacks British and American "material has 
been delivered in vast quantities by this route. It is, 
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however, a heavy drain on shipping, and is now 
threatened by the appearance of the Japanese fleet in 
the Indian Ocean. The network of Allied communica- 
tions in the Middle East has been rounded out by the 
newly built Bagdad-Haifa road, which will enable us 
to by-pass the Japanese threat should the worst come 
to the worst. But we shall only get the full advantage 
of this supply route to Iraq and the Caucasus when 
the Mediterranean is open. 

Trans-African deliveries are now acquiring an 
added importance in view of this new threat from 
Japan, and to facilitate them new alignments are be- 
ing surveyed and in certain cases motor roads are 
actually being constructed by the Free French, 
though link communication with Egypt and the 
Sudan is not yet complete. The air route however has 
been in existence and in intensive operation for some 
time. 

The harbors of Nigeria and the Gold Coast have 
also become important supply terminals. The funnels 
and the masts of a ship protruding from the surface 
of the sea half a mile or so from the entrance to 
Takoradi Harbor on the Gold Coast are mute evi- 
dence of the enemy's awareness of the importance of 
these West African harbors, not only from the point 
of view of air reinforcements but also because of the 
large shipments of manganese which are dispatched 
from here to ""^^ 1 ^'" 
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Both air and land routes across Africa must, how- 
ever, only be considered as difficult and uneconomi- 
cal alternatives to the Mediterranean lifeline, which 
it should be our pressing concern to recover at all 
costs. It is 4,883 miles from New York to .Lagos and 
5,325 to Libreville in French Equatorial Africa; from 
London it is about 800 miles shorter. But from the 
West Coast of Africa there are another 4,000 miles 
across the continent to Cairo. This route has on rare 
occasions been covered by motor by pioneering par- 
ties specially equipped for the trip, but it is far from 
being a practical proposition for motor transport. 
Farther south, roads from Duala in the Bight of Bafra 
and from Brazzaville to Bangui continue on to the 
east and are said to be practicable right up to the 
Sudan frontier. But once in the Sudan, there is still a 
long trek some three hundred miles to the Nile 
and to river and rail connection with Egypt. Before 
the internal combustion engine came into its own 
that is within the lifetimes of many of us the east- 
west African journey took a whole year, and condi- 
tions over large stretches have not much changed 
even now, though that is being rapidly remedied. 

In the few months which have elapsed since their 
arrival, General Maxwell and the American Mission 
under his command have done much to expedite 
communications between the Red Sea littoral and 
the valley of the Nile, and the congestion of Suez has 
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been relieved by the development of alternative ports 
in this area. In this connection, we have an example 
of the importance attached even by the ancients to 
their lines of communication: a description by Hero- 
dotus of the Island of Dakhlak, which protects the 
port of Massawa, and was used as an elephant re- 
mount base by Cyrus and Darius more than two 
thousand years ago in the Persian campaign against 
Egypt. Another steppingstone in the communication 
lines of the Persians was the Island of Farzan on the 
Eastern side of the Red Sea; many centuries later, 
England was glad to acquire this haunt of pirates and 
pearl-fishers, which along with Bombay, Tangiers, 
and 300,000 pounds in gold formed the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza, that sister of King Pedro of 
Portugal who became Queen Consort of Charles II of 
England. This princess thus unwittingly laid the 
foundations of Britain's imperial lifeline. It is to be 
presumed that these considerations weighed heavily 
with those responsible for British policy at the time 
and amply compensated, in their eyes, for the lady's 
marked lack of personal charm though not, as it 
proved, in those of her prospective spouse. 

I myself recently crossed Africa from Cairo to the 
Gold Coast in two days, thanks to the kindness of 
General Brett who allowed me to travel on his B 24, 
which he was sending home. The journey proved to 
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me that urgent non-bulky supplies can be routed 
rapidly across Africa by air. I am, however, skeptical 
as to die prospects of carrying heavy goods across the 
west-east Africa supply line, except perhaps by utiliz- 
ing the roundabout Congo railways. Even if the Free 
French complete the trans-African road, on which 
they are said to be engaged, the distances involved 
are so enormous that no large volume of regular de- 
liveries to Cairo can be considered probable. 

Furthermore, we cannot even rely on uninterrupted 
use of the trans-African air route in Vichy's present 
mood, because throughout its length, as far as the 
Sudan frontier, this line of communication is exposed 
to interference from Vichy-held territory. Thus 
Bathurst, the obvious landing point for transatlantic 
planes from Natal, is little used as it is only half an 
hour's flight from Dakar. Freetown in Sierra Leone 
is about the same distance from Konakri in French 
Guinea. And the vital ports of the Gold Coast and 
Lagos in Nigeria are all within a few minutes' run 
from Dahomey and the Ivory Coast. Even after leav- 
ing the coast, the route via Fort Lamy to the Sudan 
runs for some hundreds of miles along a potentially 
hostile frontier, and Fort Lamy itself has on two occa- 
sions been bombed by Axis planes from the Fezzan in 
Southern Libya. 

These raids prove that the Axis is well aware of the 
use to which this route has been put in supplying the 
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Middle East with aircraft. It is a rough and fatiguing 
journey for fighters, but the big bomber cruising com- 
fortably at half -throttle takes it in its stride, and can 
even be delivered to India without difficulty under its 
own power, whereas pursuit planes need overhaul 
after such an arduous journey. They take much 
longer, too, these smaller craft, as they have to follow 
the line of landing grounds and airdromes, and when 
they have reached civilization that is to say the Nile 
they follow it along as it meanders northward. 

Africa from the air in a big bomber is an extraordi- 
nary spectacle. You fly at such a height that you see 
nothing but the general outlay of the land a 
thousand miles of African forest, followed by another 
thousand miles of swamp; still another thousand miles 
of desert without one spot of green; then a black rib- 
bon or rather thread laid across the immensity, and 
one marvels at the inscrutable ways of the Great 
Architect to think that this tiny black ribbon finds 
its way somehow or other from the highlands of 
Abyssinia through two thousand miles of just such 
4esert to feed the teeming millions of Egypt, who 
would die tomorrow if the river failed them. 

Oh! the brave music of the Pratt and Whitney en- 
gine! so robust, so reliable a note; how comforting its 
even, throaty roar over the endless stretches of forest, 
ocean, and desert! One feels that Mr. Pratt and Mr. 
Whitney would never let you down, and true enough 
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they keep on heaving. And when, upon returning to 
earth after a record flight of three and a half thousand 
miles, you look into the cowling, it is almost a shock 
to find no hint of massive power or extended effort, 
but rather a tracery of delicate design, as coquettish 
and as clean as something straight from Cartier's 
window. Here is a motor the Axis cannot hope to 
jsqual in a hundred years, rolling off the lines like Hot* 
Cross buns from the oven on Good Friday. It is a 
strange thought indeed that the destinies of mankind 
for the next thousand years may be settled on a test 
bench in Columbus. 

Powered by such motors, the trans-African line 
could be widely used for Middle East deliveries by 
transport plane. But the product of the skill of the 
American engineer could be used to better purpose in 
the countless theaters where the battle for control of 
the air is being fought. Nothing will alter the fact 
that all African routes are but very poor alternatives 
to the Mediterranean lifeline, the reopening of which 
\jjpuld be, I repeat, a most decisive factor in accelerat- 
ing a United Nations victory. 

Before leaving the African lifeline, the attitude of 
the people of Egypt at is northern terminal calls for 
comment. Inspired to some extent by self-interest, 
for they have duly noted the appalling sufferings of 
Libyans and Abyssinians under Fascist rule, they 
have with very few exceptions taken the cause of the 
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United Nations to heart. In strict observance of the 
terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, they have lent 
us their full and loyal co-operation and have rendered 
us most liberal service, particularly in the matter of 
supply and communications. 

THE ENEMY'S LINES 

In this review of the influence of communications 
in this war, it is unnecessary to go into a detailed 
study of the supply lines of all the nationalities and 
half -shades of nationalities arrayed against us. Finns, 
Hungarians, Rumanians, Slovakians, "Blue" Span- 
iards, and even Italians can be grouped together un- 
der the heading "Germany" the main enemy; the 
Far-Eastern group tinder the heading "Japan." 

We have commented elsewhere on the miracle of 
organization accomplished daily in bringing the oil 
of Rumania, which is and JvrilL remain ^Germany's 
main source of supply, over congested and worn-out 
railways of varying gauges and over indifferent dirt 
tracks to the front line in Russia; to the ports of the 
Baltic for shipment to the Finns; to the toe of Italy 
for supplying Libya; to Paris for the Battle of the 
Channel, which is being daily waged with the R A.F.; 
and to St. Nazaire to feed her submarines. 

Italy must be a tremendous liability; but Germany 
cannot afford to jettison her ,ally, though not for any 
sentimental reason or from any desire to preserve for 
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II Duce his few remaining shreds of empire. The 
reason for Germany's full-scale help STappearance 
freely offered to her "tattered lackey" goes far 
deeper; it is that she realizes complete control of the 
Mediterranean by the British would sound the death 
knell of the Axis in Europe. 

Before the war, Italy drew practically all the coal 
for her industry from Wales. Now many hundreds of 
thousands of tons have to be hauled 600 or 700 miles 
every month from the Ruhr and other fields in Ger- 
many for the essential needs of Italy's railways and 
war plants. This has put a further strain on the al- 
ready overburdened railway system of Central Eu- 
rope, at which the R.A.F. is constantly hammering. 
In addition, the finished product of these Italian 
plants has to be routed by rail, together with all the 
vast war material needed by Germany for the supply 
of her Afrika Korps, to southern Italian ports from 
where they are shipped to their destination at Tripoli; 
with the negligible protection afforded by the Italian 
fleet, However, sustained bombardment of Malta 
and the diversion of many squadrons of the Luft- 
waffe to this front have enabled Rommel to keep 
his line open and, in fact, to receive a constant 
stream of material in Libya in spite of the above- 
mentioned difficulties. 

British submarines and destroyers have been taking 
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some toll of these convoys. The enemy has suffered 
a steady 25 per cent loss ratio on this short haul, and 
on the rare occasions when the British Admiralty sees 
fit to publish figures, it is generally disclosed that 
Axis losses in shipping in this and other theaters have 
been proportionately far higher than ours. Further, 
the enemy is quite incapable of replacing losses in 
the Mediterranean with the known low productive 
capacity of Italy and her shortage of every form of 
raw material. While Germany has a considerable 
building capacity, the fact remains that no ocean- 
going ships can find their way from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean.* 

The difficulty of supplying Libya has been to some 
extent alleviated by the treachery of Vichy, which 
undoubtedly has often sent supplies from Marseilles 
to Bizerta and Tunis, from where they are routed to 
Sphax and Gabes by rail and finally carried by French 
trucks to the Libyan border and to Zuara at rail- 
head from Tripoli. The writer has been told by 
Frenchmen that they have seen with their own eyes 
convoys of Axis ships using the territorial waters of 
Tunis and hugging the shore so close that the tanks 
and aircraft on their decks were plainly visible from 

* Light service craft up to 500 tons use the Rhine, Soane, Rhone 
canal and river system to St. Louis du Rhone and Marseilles. 
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land. All this of course with the connivance of the 
Vichy Government. 

Italy is to all intents and purposes devoid of oil, as 
the minute production of the Devoli field in Albania 
is probably still well under 200,000 tons a year and 
need not be reckoned with in our calculations. There 
are only two routes by which she can be supplied: 
by rail from Regensburg on the Danube, and by 
tanker from Costanza through the Corinth Canal 
by far the more practical and economical of the two. 
We have already noted that the canal has been defi- 
nitely blocked by some lucky hits in the course of an 
R.A.F. raid from Egypt. We can however be sure that 
no effort has been spared to reopen the canal and 
resume this traffic. This oil is shipped to the refinery 
at Bari, which has also frequently received the atten- 
tion of the R.A.F. It is not known what toll Russian 
submarines have taken of the Italian and Rumanian 
tanker fleet in the Black Sea, but it must be consid- 
erable. When the Axis started using this route, Russia 
was not yet at war, and British submarines sent so 
many of these tankers to the bottom of the Aegean 
that for a time at least the traffic was halted. But the 
demands of the mechanized forces in Libya of Rom- 
mel and the Ariete Division (most ineptly called the 
"Battering JRam" ^ couplecfwith the 

consumption of the bombing fleets of the Luftwaffe 
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and the Regia Aeronautica in their daily visitations on 
Malta, must need almost as much gasoline and avia- 
tion spirit as we consume in North Africa. We, how- 
ever, have it at our back door in Haifa. 

A leading oil man from Rumania once told me that 
the Germans succeed in dispatching between 50,000 
and 60,000 tons of oil by rail from that country every 
month. So impressed was he by this achievement that 
he remarked: "I really must take my hat off to them. 
It is little short of a miracle." ' 

Germany itself is not so difficult to supply as Italy, 
because Rumanian oil, which must ever remain their 
main source, is pumped by multiple pipeline from 
Ploesti to the modern oil port of Giurgiu on the Dan- 
ube, and from there is taken by river tanker more 
than a thousand miles into the heart of Germany at 
Regensburg a comparatively easy task. But the for- 
warding of this oil by rail to airfields and military 
depots on the Channel, to the submarine bases on the 
Atlantic, and to the industrial districts of Northern 
Italy must be taxing German ingenuity to the utmost. 
What then shall we say of the difficulties of supplying 
the Russian front? In the first place there is the 
change of gauge, which must still exist over the 
vast majority of the network of Russian railways in 
the territories occupied by the Germans, though we 
know that they have made superhuman efforts to 
convert some of these supply lines to the normal 
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European gauge and thus link them up with the Cen- 
tral European railway systems. 

Suppose we take just one example of these difficul- 
ties the fuel supply of the Ukrainian Front, which 
indeed is by no means so complicated as, say, supply- 
ing the Finns. The rail route for such supplies would 
run from Ploesti to Chisinau and over the one and 
only bridge across the lower reaches of the Dniester* 
at Tighina, and we can be quite sure that this bridge 
had to be rebuilt by the Germans when the Russians 
had finished with it. From the Soviet shore ffiefeTis 
little lateral communication with Dniepropetrovsk 
and other towns on the Dnieper, where again all 
bridges will have been dynamited. Lack of broad- 
gauge rolling stock and complete application of the 
scorched-earth policy by the Russians wherever they 
have retreated will have rendered the last lap of the 
haul to the front most difficult. In fact, there are nine 
hundred miles of haul, and every yard a problem. 

War material must be brought from much farther 
afield, most of it from Germany itself, but consider- 
able quantities from conscripted sources of supply in 
Hungary such as Manfred Weiss at Budapest and 
the modern government armament factories, which 
were incidentally the first to manufacture the Swed- 
ish Bofors A.A. guns under license. Brno and Skoda 
in Bohemia, or as it shall again be called, Czecho- 

* The Dniester formed the prewar Russo-Rumanian frontier. 
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Slovakia, are also working under compulsion for the 
Nazis, though we have reason to believe that sabotage 
Is reducing the output of tibtese plants. 

Supplies from these sources will do something to 
relieve German difficulties, but in view of the dis- 
stances, the shortage of rolling stock, and the num- 
bers of troops involved, it is clear that every additional 
mile of penetration multiplies jthe heada^^^^jflie. 
German General Staff. 

There has been much comment about the Nazis* 
apparent disregard of the elementary rules of security 
in publishing details of new weapons. In fact a re- 
porter who knows the Nazis well once said: "The 
Germans have no military secrets." But on jQue point 
they have always been extremely secretive, and that 
is on the subject of communications. Their textbooks 
on road and rail transport are most jealously guarded, 
and we are still much in the dark concerning their 
methods. In this th^jsho^^ of 

the importance of communications, also evidenced in 
^"^^^^f^oj.j. to ta j ce Crete and to beat us in 
Libya, both undertaken with the sole object of deny- 
ing us the free use of the Mediterranean. Again every 
competent German general is known to have warned 
Hitler of the difficulties awaiting him in Russia, and 
many were purged in consequence. Thus, although 
Hitler's "intuition" sent his armies into Russia with a 
reckless disregard for the staggering communication 
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difficulties involved, his able generals have sought to 
make good their Fiihrer's folly by a constant preoccu- 
pation with their lines of supply. The masses of men 
and material employed in the Crimean drive aimed 
at opening the short sea route from Costanza to 
Crimean Ports. Elsewhere along the extended Russian 
Front, the Germans held grimly on to key points of 
communications against the fearful pressure to which 
they were subjected throughout the winter of 1941- 
42. However, an invasion of Russia implied per se 
overextension of their lines, and once embarked upon 
it they were compelled willy-nilly to advance farther 
than was strategically wise. The rapid collapse of 
distracted France had no doubt fostered the vain 
hope that deep penetration and the terrors of the 
IBIItz would lead to an equally lacile^collapse irT 
Russia. 

The national German failing faulty psychology 
again proved their undoing. In Germany you have 
only to repeat something often enough for the whole 
nation to accept it as an axiomatic truth, particularly 
if it comes from the inspired lips of Hitler or his minor 
prophets, Goebbds, Ribbentrop, and^Co. After Goer- 
ing's categoric assurances that Germany would never 
be bombed, some may have doubted the reality of 
R.A*F. raids -but not die inhabitants of Cologne, 
Essen, Hamburg, Rostock, Liibeck, the Ruhr, and 
half a dozen other cities. 
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Similarly the Germans were told a thousand times 
that Russia was prostrate. But in a few more months 
they may realize that prostrate Russians, with the 
help of those most able and uxif ailing Allies Geog- 
raphy and Distance are still on their feet, and maul- 
ing the Fiilrrer's armies with the savagery of a bear 
at bay. 

THE JAPANESE LINES 

The growing list of Japan's tactical victories and 
territorial gains has undoubtedly led to a very marked 
improvement in her strategical position and a cor- 
responding deterioration in our own. However, I 
doubt very much whether those great soldiers, Wavell 
and MacArthur, are unduly alarmed. For they know 
that there is at least one gaping fissure in the 
enemy's armor-r-shipging. 

A strict tally of the ships flying the Japanese flag at 
the beginning of the war is, I feel sure, checked and 
counterchecked by MacArthur's G2 and Wavell's 
Chief of Intelligence, with whom I was privileged to 
work for two years at HQ in Cairo. The grave of 
every one resting in Davy Jones's locker is carefully 
marked with a cross on the Department's maps, and 
the tonnage deducted from the total. The maximum 
output of Japan's dockyards is not half that of Britain's 
and probably not one-sixteenth of America's cer- 
tainly not more than 500,000 tons a year. Japan has 
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no accessible market for scrap, except what her loot 
from the Malay Peninsula can give her. The stock 
from the Sixth Avenue Elevated, which probably 
reached them indirectly through scrap dealers, has 
long been expended, and when the girders of the 
Second Avenue are melted down, they will go into 
American bottoms this time. 

Japan's losses since December 7 have certainly re- 
duced her available tonnage below the five-million 
mark. Now the distance from her arsenals to the East 
Indies, Rangoon, and the farthermost of the Marshall 
Islands is in each case more than two thousand miles 
and more nearly three thousand about the distance 
from America to Western Europe. We know from the 
last war that it takes 17 tons of shipping to move a 
soldier over this distance and 3.4 tons to mainlam^im" 
after landing perhaps a little less in the case of the 
Jap soldier, because he can undereat Europeans. Thus 
we can assume that Japan can transport not more 
than 300,000 men to these far-flung battle fronts, and 
that she will need more than a million tons solely for 
the job of maintaining them. Her losses up to date^ 
have been probably four times her maximum replace- 
ment capacity since, as has been said before, the raw 
materials are lacking. Japan obtained rubber in Ma- 
laja, which she already had in abundance thanks to 
the "collaboratipn^ of Vichy in Indo-China.;She has 
tungsten and tin from occupied China, Mergui, and 
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has oil, when she can get it again, from 
the ruined wells of Burma and the Dutch East Indies. 
She has a rich larder of rice and other foodstuffs, of 
which she will not hesitate to deprive the conquered 
territories. But nowhere does she have iron and steel 
in bulk, though there are small ore deposits in Anking 
and Wuchang along the Yangtze. 

Her policy of aggression, so ruthlessly carried out 
over the last ten years, ever since the first move into 
Manchuria, has had one aim in view, and it is tragic 
indeed that the great democracies paid no heed to the 
many warning voices which predicted where Japan 
was heading. The aim of the Japanese has been to 
establish their supremacy in the Far East on a firm 
basis. 

The Japanese took time by the forelock, and the 
years they have been in possession of Korea, Formosa, 
and other outposts have enabled them to assimilate 
these conquests. But their more recent acquisitions 
will require months and maybe years of consolidation 
before they can be rendered secure. In .the mean- 
while, to drive the Japanese out o these territories 
should he no more difficult a task for superior Allied 
forces than it was for the Japs to take them from us. 

The Nipponese were clever enough to foresee the 
danger of bombing raids on their flimsy cities, and 
eliminated their neighbors one by one. Every succes- 
sive act of aggression was but a sideshow, a prepara- 
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tion for the Battle of the Pacific, which they had de- 
cided to wage. Even in China they contented them- 
selves with title key points,, and, were n^solooBSITas 
to embroil themselves in endless difficulties of supply 
by following the Chinese into the heart of that limit- 
less land. Indeed they could not have done so, even 
if they had wished to; each step would have led them 
deeper into the quagmire, in winch they would finally 
have been irretrievably bogged dowijt. Chungking is 
Already 900 miles from Shanghai, and behind it 
sjretches a vast hintejrland into which the Chinese 
could retreat. 

But advanced bases in Manchuria ajid^ Sakhalin 
held Russia at arm's length. Strong points in Pellew, 
Saipan, f ruk and Wotje, stocked with every kind of 
military equipment, form a barrier three thousand 
miles long across the Pacific, and give the Japanese 
advanced defense points against any Allied move 
from Hawaii. They have seized part of the Solomon 
Islands, all of New Britain, the northern shore of New 
Guinea, the East Indies, Malaya, and finally Burma. 
Bui JJiave no hesitation in saying that they cannot 
maintain and replace losses among the half-million 
men or so that they have spread over the far-flung 
Pacific battle front not with their present nor with 
their maximum future shipping tonnage. 

llie Japs are just as good at arithmetic as we are, 
and can calculate that it would require more than 
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their entire shipping tonnage to transport half a mil- 
lion men to Sydney, and nearly two million tons to 
maintain them there. They simply haven't got it. They 
have, however, already registered one great success 
in tying up in Australia some hundreds of thousands 
of the best fighting men of which the United Nations 
can dispose, and in forcing us to divert for their main- 
tenance shipping sorely needed elsewhere. It will also 
be a blow to our morale if the high hopes founded 
on the fighting spirit of the Australians and their 
American comrades, on their excellent equipment, 
and on the inspiring leadership of General MacArthur 
are frustrated by their enforced inactivity far from 
any battle front 

All these statements must be qualified because we 
are not fully aware of the enemy's war potential, and 
also because one cannot but be influenced and misled 
by the highly colored press accounts of action in the 
Pacific area, which grossly exaggerate the importance 
of minor local engagements and wishfully deprecate 
the enemy's equipment and capabilities. 

All the wise precautions taken by Hirohito's gen- 
erals have not been able to close every single chink 
in Japan's armor, as shown by BrigadierJDoolittle's 
brilliant raid on the heart of the Mikado's empire? 
From all accounts of the defense it is fairly clear that- 
Japan had denuded herself of air protection for" he* 
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all-out offensive in Malaya and the Indies. The Japa- 
nese could have consoled themselves if the aircraft 
employed by Doolittle had been such as can be flown 
from the 800 feet or so of the deck of a carrier, and 
they could have talcen their measures to prevent a re- 
currence of such raids. But all reports agree that 
these were heavy craft, carrying large loads of bombs, 
and such planes need three and four times that much 
take-off. They must therefore have been land-based, 
and only China is within known operating distance 
for B 25's or other craft of that category. The Wei Hai 
Wei Peninsula in the northeast of Sfiantung is the 
only point of China within a thousand miles range of 
Tokyo, though it is unlikely that the planes came from 
here, as the province of Shantung is surrounded by 
Japanese-held territory all the way from Peiping to 
Shanghai- Chekiang, Fu Kien, and Kiang Si were at 
the time of the raid comparatively free from the Jap- 
anese blight, and Hunan entirely so. All of these 
would be within conceivable range. The hardest cut 
of all for the Japanese is the landing of one of these 
planes in Siberia at Khabarovsk, which reminds me 
somewhat of 'Wrong Way" Corrigan, who set out for 
the West Coast in an ancient crate, in which he had 
been forbidden to attempt the Atlantic crossing, and 
landed somewhere in Ireland. Doolittle has given 
them furiously to think in Tokyo, and their troubles 
havener started yet 
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Japan lias made a vast success of her operations so 
far, but we must not forget that she has had, in 
nearly every action fought, a tenfold superiority in 
striking power, and has been practically unopposed in 
the air. She has employed recklessly stocks accu- 
mulated over ten years of intense preparation for 
just this opportunity, given her by Nazi Germany, 
to stab the Allies in the back at a moment when they 
were unprepared and had their hands full elsewhere. 
She has also been able to bring her men and material 
to the point of onslaught by sea, thus avoiding limi- 
tations of land transport. While admitting that there 
is practically no limit except the shipping available 
to the distance at which a sea-borne invasion can 
be successfully undertaken, we do not believe that 
Japan has even the tonnage required to maintain her 
present outposts. Thus although at first sight the pic- 
ture in the Pacific is black indeed, a silver lining is to 
be found in the light of this survey of the enemy's 
communications, 

FUEL LINES 

It is distressing to think that six months ago the 
United Nations literally controlled the world's sources 
of oil, and that it is now by cutting our fuel lines that 
the Axis is seeking our destruction. Japan has in fact 
proved to be much more realistic and far-sighted than 
we have. We thought we were secure in our control 
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of fuel, and graciously allowed Japan to accumulate 
a stock of 7,000,000 tons, which may last her until 
the wells of the East Indies start fmictioning^again. 

It is now a race against time for the Axis. We have 
seen that in this global war fuel lines are of the very 
essence of communications j-that aspect of strategy 
which we must always keep in the forefront of our 
minds. The historians of this war will surely conclude 
that our major reverses and the weak spots in our 
armor all derived from some failure to remember the 
cardinal role of communications: Thus the campaign 
in Greece, for which there were many justifications 
and from which Russia at least gained a respite, cost 
Britain the loss of the Mediterranean lifeline^f-a debit 
item which far outweighs any entries on the credit 
side. So, too, Singapore, inadequately equipped 
though a key point of world strategy, not only from 
the point of view of sea communications but of the 
oil for our motors and the rubber for our tires. 

It would seem that the whole world thought that 
the Chinese had fought the Japs to a standstill and 
for that very reason was apt to underrate them, 
whereas in very truth it was their lengthening com- 
munication lines which stopped the Japs in China, 
Jeaving their main strength unimpaired. ^The Chinese 
traded space for time, but in Malaya we had no space 
to trade. The Japs then took to the sea, where five 
hundred miles count less than fifty on land, and so 
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were able to bring their concentrated power to bear 
on each successive objective. Jap tinder-water craft 
are lurking in the Gulf of Oman for tankers from 
Adaban, and Borneo, Sumatra, and now Rangoon are 
lost to us for the time being, probably for the dura- 
tion, so completely has demolition work been carried 
out. PUT fuel lines have been cut over half the world. 

In the Western Hemisphere what do we see? An 
all-out attack developing at that very point where we 
considered ourselves completely secure our fuel sup- 
ply which has been gravely endangered. The toll of 
tankers in the Caribbean and off the East Coast of 
America has risen to alarming proportions, while de- 
liveries of antisubmarine craft were for a time behind 
schedule. The unrealistic attitude of Ireland in re- 
fusing to her kith and kin in America the use of south- 
ern Irish bases, which would solve half our problems 
In the Battle of the Atlantic fuel line, has further 
assisted the enemy. Yes, indeed, we were in complete 
control of the world's fuel six months ago; now we are 
beginning to realize that this can well be our Achilles* 
heel and that the enemy clearly thinks so, too. 

Most fortunately we still control not only the un- 
limited resources of America but also those two most 
vital fuel lines the fields of the 



^ 

and Abadan, andTESn^^ in 

Russia. Supplies horn Abadan are perhaps in danger 
at this writing, but the production of Kirkuk can fie 
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stepped up indefinitely and will continue to feed to 
capacity our armies in the Middle East 

Any drive by the Axis against the fuel line of the 
Caucasus will by the nature of things be launched 
from bases a thousand miles from the Germans' own 
sources of supply and replenishment. The drive will 
thus have lost half its punch even before it can get 
under way. But even with the enemy beyond Rostov, 
our Allies dispose of other reserves of fuel which 
should last them long enough to prepare counter- 
measures and throw the Nazis back on their haunches. 

The encouraging feature about the situation in 
Russia is not so much the territory recovered from the 
enemy in the winter of 1941-42, for we must admit 
that he has remained in control of the key points, but 
the obvious fact that he lost the initiative, if ^only fp 
a, moment, and that above all he lost control of the 
air second only in order of importance to control of 
communications. 

Germany realizes now that unless she opens some 
new source of supply, her war machine will be forced 
to a standstill for lack of oil. She is therefore doing 
all she can to put us on the same spot by her attacks 
on our fuel lines in the Caribbean and is looking to 
Japan to pull her chestnuts out of the fire for her in 
the Far East, which at first sight Japan may seem to 
be doing, as we have lost to her the whole of our Far 
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Eastern fuel supply. The gravity of the outlook in this 
theater is to some extent mitigated by the very 
thorough demolitions carried .out in certain key fuel 
areas, from which Japan will get no oil for six months 
at least and more probably a year. During that time 
she will be exhausting the 7,000,000 tons of reserves 
that she built up, and it is calculated that she will 
need all of this to keep going until the beginning of 
1943, Her overextension, too, is now bound to halt her 
progress, and her lines have become most vulnerable. 
In fact her tremendous problem of supply, compli- 
cated by constant interference by the Allies with her 
communications, may well absorb all of her energies 
until we are ready to take the offensive against 
her. 

A critical survey of the oil position of our No. 1 
enemy Germany leads down the same path as our 
analysis of the shipping situation. La danse des mil- 
lions is in this case aggravated by the fact that oil men 
talk in barrels instead of using the simpler scale of 
seven barrels to a ton.* The danse des millions there- 
fore becomes a dance of billions. But we must per- 
force follow the experts into their intricacies if we 
wish to form a useful opinion. 

* Oil men justify this on the ground that there is a difference 
between the densities of the various petroleum products, but this 
difference is so small as to be negligible. 
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The production of crude oil and petroleum sub- 
stitutes in Germany and the Axis-controlled terri- 
tories of Europe is estimated to be 274,000 B/D 
(barrels daily) or one hundred million barrels per 
annum. We will call tliis fourteen million tons. An- 
other estimate prepared by the Economics Division 
of the Cities Service Company puts the figure as low 
as 89,000,000 barrels, and does not take into account 
interference with production and transport either in 
Germany, Rumania, Poland, or elsewhere, whereas 
we know that oil installations everywhere in Europe 
and particularly the synthetic plants are receiving 
the most assiduous attention of the R.A.F. 

Stocks of all fuel products in the Axis and occupied 
territories were computed to be not more than 68,- 
000,000 barrels, that is, under ten miUion tons, as of 
March 1, 1942. Civilian consumption has beenlimitecJ 
to 20 per cent of normal which is about the bare 

T ,~~*, , .JET-." - ' ' '*' ' ' ' " " ' ' *"**> i v I- , , , -*? 

minimum to ke^p essential services supplied* further 
reduction would interfere with industrial activity. 
f^S^amounts for the whole of Europe to 36,500,000 
barrels per annum, or slightly over j^^niion^tons, 
that is to say, fourteen thousand tons a day. f 

The military consumption of the European Axis is 
running at 120,000,000 barrels per annum, ^seven- 
teen million tons, which is lower than was computed 
t the beginning of the war, who were 
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agreed that it would ran over 20,000,000 tons. The 
actual consumption is at the rate of 47,000 tons a 

day. 

Basing our calculations on March 1, 1942, and sup- 
posing that operations continue with the same aver- 
age intensity as over the previous twelve months, we 
find that by March, 1943, the enemy will have EacTaf 
their disposal fourteen million tons of new produc- 
tion, plus ten million tons of estimated stocks, or a 
total of twenty-four million tons. This will have been 
consumed at the rate of five million tons for minimum 
civilian needs and seventeen million tons for the war 
machine. The European Axis should therefore be 
down to their last two million tons of oil reserves by 
March, 1943, and out of oil two months later unless 
it lays its hands on a new source of supply. 

These estimates have been taken from the best 
sources in the industry, who have been careful to 
point out that the figure given for stocks in sight as of 
March 1, 1942 namely, ten million tons is very 
liberal and probably far exceeds reserves available. 

The Nazis may have stepped up production in the 
Rumanian fields; they have doubled the pipeline from 
Ploesti to the oil port of Giurgiu on the Danube; they 
have even, it is said, completed another pipeline from 
the Rumanian fields to the Iron Gates near Tumu 
Severin. All these achievements cannot replace the 
bulk export of oil previously shipped by tanker out of 
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Costanza. If the Corinth Canal has indeed been 
blocked for these tankers by R.A.F. bomb hits, and if 
the Russian submarines are doing a good job in the 
Black Sea, all Germany's miracles of organization can 
at the best be only a palliative, and the specter of oil 
famine must by now be looming large before their 
eyes. 

Official bulletins issued by the Air Ministry in Lon- 
don show that attacks on German oil resources be- 
tween May, 1940, and September 15 of that year 
amounted to no less than two hundred raids, includ- 
ing nineteen alone on Gelsenkirchen, Leuna, and 
Politz, the "big three" of the synthetic plants. Leuna 
and Politz alone provide about half of Germany's 
total output which is 3,000,000 tons. The former of 
these was the first hydrogenation plant constructed 
in Germany and was put into operation in 1927. 
Politz, near Stettin, was only recently completed at a 
cost of about $80,000,000. It was built jointly by I. G. 
Farben and the German subsidiary of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and "is the largest plant of its kind in 
the world. It is located somewhat over 600 miles 
from the nearest British air base. Extensive and re- 
peated attacks on these synthetic plants and on other 
oil installations in Germany itself and throughout oc- 
cupied Europe may conceivably have crippled the 
German oil industry to an extent that is undreamed 
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o ? and we may find that our calculations now need 
complete revision. 'WeTSust also not forget that it 
was only in the spring of 1942 that the R.A.F. began 
to hit its stride. From now on, as American fliers, too, 
roar across the Channel, Nazi Germany will be sys- 
tematically ^pulverized by a wholly new type of all- 
out aerial warfare, the limit of whose potentialities 
we simply cannot gauge. 



COMMUNICATIONS ARE THE KEY 

I hope I have succeeded in cpnvmcing^my .readers 
that communications are the key to this war. The 
Power that rules communications rules the world. So 
long as we control our lifelines, it is inconceivable 
that we could be beaten, for the very simple reason 
that we have a dozen times the enemy's capacity for 
producing the tools of war and many times his man- 
power. 

This is no highly colored canvas such as those 
which have been so ably drawn by others with a more 
reckless brush than I would choose to wield. A picture 
of the storming of the enemy stronghold, of smiting 
him hip and thigh, of cleaving him from chine to 
brisket, in just retribution for the ruin he has wrought, 
would be much nearer to our heart's desire. This drab 
fltiajSiScuro^af my painting only shows the toilsome 
road of attrition we have to tread. But in the back- 
ground, nevertheless s the observant will note flashing 
banners, the irresistible march of the panoply of the 
United Nations, and the palm of final victory. 

We have all been impressed with the logical and 
143 
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able exposition of Major Alexander de Seversky's 
Victory Through Airpower. He proves conclusively" 
if somewhat prematurely that America is now called 
upon to play the role of "les tyrans des airs' 9 Just as 
Britain was stigmatized by the aggressor naE"ffisof 
the past as "les tyrans des mers" in her fulfillment of 
world police duties over two hundred years. And in 
the coming generation American airpower will be just 
as irresistible as was the British Navy in its time. 
There is indeed no answer to the high altitude 
bomber. Antiaircraft defense is powerless over 30,000 
feet, and the diminutive wing span of fighters de- 
prives them of maneuverability at such a height. At 
the same time navigation has been perfected to the 
extent that a city can be hit after a thousand-mile 
blind flight, even if invisible. Of this I had a striking 
example after flying two thousand miles in brilliant 
sunshine across the Atlantic over a floor of unbroken 
cloud; after ten hours" the navigator came aft tcTtell 
me that in two minutes we should be through the 
cloud and over Natal in Brazil. True enough in two 
minutes there was the city underneath us. There is 
small cpipfort to be drawn from this story for the 
inhabitants of Berlin. 

But even airpower a far more powerful arm than 
any of the mythical "secret" weapons which Goebbels 
periodically promises us in the hope of making our 
flesh creep even t&e big Bomber is useless unless if 
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can be provided with maintenance units and gasoline 
at its bases overseas. 

Every hypothetical threat should always be ex- 
amined in the light of the limitations of transport. 
For instance, we have often been warned of the possi- 
bility of Germany joining hands with Japan across 
Asia. Nothing is farther from the realm of probability. 
If a few hundred miles of desert could for so long 
stop Britain from getting to Tripoli and the Axis from 
reaching the Valley of the Nile, it is hard to believe 
that the enemy will ever establish and maintain Ipies 
running halfway around the Old World with every 
form of physical obstacle to surmount, 

There is no short cut to victory, but^many 
roads to destruction, if we lose sight of reaii 
Axis has often done thanks to the Intuition" of 
Adolf Hitler. For our nemie^ it had Jo be a short 
war, and it is already proving a long one. There are 
signs that Japan's first rush has lost its momentum. 

*>ff|g^ T 1JW ^ fl|f| i(<w , ,,.J ,4; . .-, , , ,, ,,,,,, T( -,< , . .'!"" 

Her initial great advantage mastery of the air is 
destined to disappear and at no distant date. She will 
be nailed to the ground when Kittyhawk and Thun- 
derbolt start flocking to the East. The bombing of 
cities, which Germany so lightheartedly started in the 
comfortable assurance that there would be no re- 
taliation, is coming home to roost Day and night all 
the Axis countries will quake beneath a hail of bombs. 
We were inspired to "take it" and carry on by the 
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magic of Mr. Churchill in those dark days. Now we 
are buoyed up by the certainty '"of '^dishing it out" in 
full measure. The peculiar moral outlook of the Jap- 
anese may lead them, or rather their military clique, 
to think that they are fighting a just war. Not so the 
Germans, every man of whom must now realize the 
sole responsibility of Hitler's Germany for all the 
woes of the world. In fact Goebbels has exhorted 
them to fight on by warning them of the retribution 
that martyred Europe will exact. 

When the war is over, there will be conflicting 
claims as to who won it, what arm contributed most 
to victory, which statesman showed the most effective 
leadership, and what factor proved decisive. As 
always it will be impossible to reply categorically to 
these questions, because of the numberless contribu- 
tions to the final result. Thus land forces have proved 
to be powerless without air support. The navies of the 
world can also no longer operate in narrow waters 
without an air umbrella. The Navy itself owes noth- 
ing to the Army, but the latter is totally dependent on 
the Navy for its maintenance overseas. Even the vast 
air fleets, dreamed of by Seversky, can only operate 
within a very limited radius without the help of the 
Navy and transport services in bringing up their 
essential supplies. Russian resistance could not have 
continued to hold the Boche at bay were it not for 
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the stream of war material of all sorts arriving in con- 
voy along the lifelines. American production is the 
very basis on which our hopes, or rather our certainty, 
of victory are founded, but the essential material is 
produced far from any battle front. 

Such considerations bring one in due course to the 
real dominant factor, without which the unequaled 
capacity of American industry and the skill of her 
engineers, the high-spirited armies of Russia, the 
brilliant exploits of the R.A.F., the dogged resistance 
of China, and the steady, but unheralded heroism of 
the Allied fleets would all have been in vain. We have 
the tools, we have the men, we have the will. All 
would have proved vain, had we not controlledjie^ 
lifelines of victory. "*'"----'- ~-~~ 

When the enemy's collapse does come, all sorts of 
reasons for it will be advanced. The real reason will 
be that from the start we held Hitler by the 



Ipng^as we do not let go of him it matters little that 
v waJbave the yapping Japs at our Eeels. 

We cannot but regret that our task has been ren- 
dered much harder by inadequate preparations for 
the, defsise pf Singapore, the loss of which deprived 
I^LS temporarily of the Cfdna Sea lines and of those 
Qthe w Bay of Bengal, as well as of all our Far Eastern 
oil siipply % IBut it must be admitted in all fairness to 
the politicians and the High Command "that they 
po real choice, but were coerced by the far-flung 
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commitments of this global war. It is clear neverthe- 
less that certain members of the old school erred in 
their choice of weapons, and failed to assimilate the 
lessons of recent military history. A fraction of the 
money and effort expended on the construction of the 
Naval Base at Singapore would have provided the 
airpower to stop the Japs, in spite of their ten-year 
start in preparing for the Battle of the Pacific. 

The world will be astonished to see how rapidly 
Japan will collapse when the Allies are free to hurl the 
full power of titue,i^ r j^^xoadas^d their fleets against 
the shaky patchwork of her conquests. 

The need to conserve our limited front-line re- 
sources necessitated constant withdrawals from our 
outposts in the Far East, when opposed by a superi- 
ority in men and material which must in the end have 
proved irresistible. Once lost, an advantageous stra- 
tegic position is difficult to regain by frontal assault. 
And further we are fighting the Japs with our hands 
full in Europe. But, in so far as it is possible to make 
any predictions in this unpredictable war, Japan 
has now run up against an invisible and impreg- 
mj?^ wall, built of those imperishable materials 
IDistance and GeograpEyJ She is thus in a sense de- 
feating herself. And when such a statement is? made, 
I would ask you again to remember what happened 
to Germany in the last war, after countless victories, 
and when the Balkans, Turkey, and Russia were hers 
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to exploit at her will, Go back farther still, and you 
will see Napoleon laid low at the very moment that 
he was undisputed master of all Europe. 

The occupation of Madagascar was a most encour- 
aging feature because it showed that the communica- 
tions issue had been kept in the very forefront of .the 
minds of our military authorities. It was also a wel- 
come proof that we were prepared to be ruthless, 
when necessary. In point of fact it is necessary all die 
time, and we should not hesitate to fend off any men- 
ace to our communications, whether it be from the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Dakar, in the French West 
Indies, or anywhere else. We have unfortunately seen 
too little of that close reasoning, foresight, and de- 
termination to attain our ends by all means, which are 
the qualities essential to success. Not so, however, 
in Moscow, where Russian seizures of territory in 
Pgland, Finland, Bessarabia, and the Baltic States 
aroused the ire of the world, but must now be recog- 
nized as far-sighted strategy, aimed exclusively at 
lengthening Germany's lin$s from the point of de- 
parture of die expected invasion. The Russians, under 
the realistic leadership of Mr. Stalin, have shown 
themselves far more perspicacious than Britain and 
the United States, who are only just beginning to 
grasp the principles, of Realp^liiik ^ war, the ABC 
of which is to grab key strategic points regardless of 
neutral right^ In fact our salvation depend^ 6n it and 
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we owe such action to ourselves and to the demo- 
cratic world. We have also much to learn from the 
Russians in the matter of the scorched-earth policy, 
of which they are die past masters, and by which all 
advantage from the acquisition of new territory is 
wrested from the aggressor. 

We must realize that this is a war to the death as 
so aptly described by Foch: "Two nations professing 
incompatible philosophies set out to try them in the 
light of force, and a struggle for immaterial principles 
can only end, when the supporters of one have no 
more means of resistance. An opinion you can argue 
with, but a conviction only stays put when shot. And 
the logical outcome of a war of creeds is the final 
destruction of one/* 

Foch spoke of a war of creeds between two nations. 
Today it is the whole world which is divided into two 
camps. This is the Chicago of prohibition days 
thrown on to a world screen. The individual law- 
breaker had some spectacular successes among his 
law-abiding fellow citizens, but in spite of public 
inertia his course was soon run. 

So if the temporary successes of the lawbreaker na- 
tions weigh too heavily upon us, we must remember 
the lessons of history, even of contemporary history, 
as for .instance tifie initial success and subsequent dis- 
comfiture of the Italians in Abyssinia; the seemingly 
irresistible drive of the Germans into Russia, the col- 
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lapse of the German war madbiae in~1918 2 and of 
other earlier blitzkriegers all these thousand and 
one proof s of the decisive role played in war by com- 
munications, which we presently control. 

Today, communications play a far more vital role 
than ever before. Cutthe ^ enemy VliSes^ndTyou cut 
the very ground from underneath him. Perfect con- 
tinually your own. We know that nowhere do such 
communication services exist as here in America 
the capacity of the railways, the perfection of 
the network of roads, the excellence of the air 
services, all unsurpassed anywhere, at any time. Note, 
too, that the comBineB. production o 



a fraction of the United States', ancl ffiaTm^every 
branch of communications American ingenuity and 
American skill turn out the finest material with the 
minimum of effort. Apply this genius to the problems 
confronting us. Americans are already the all-time 
piasters of communications they are therefore mas- 
ters of their fate. 
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